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DREAM AND ‘DEED. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





What of the deed withoutthe dream? A song 
Reft of its music, and a seentless rose. 

Except the heart outsoar the hand, the throng J 
Will bless thee little for thy labor-throes. ~< 


The dream without the deed? Dawn’s fairy 
gold, 
Paled, ere it wake the hills, to misty gray. 
Except the hand obey the heart, behold, 
Thy grievéd angel turns his face away. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
-~? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


December 1 is the last day for women 
ot this city to register to vote for school 
committee. Women who paid a tax of 
any kind last year can register by taking 
last year’s receipted tax-bill to the regis- 
trar’s office. 
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The WoMAN’S JOURNAL devotes much 
of its space this week to the report of the 
teent Woman’s Congress at Grand Rap- 
lds, Mich., omitting the story and the chil- 
dren’s department in order to complete 
the report in this issue. Those of our 
traders who live in the large cities, and are 
tatiated with conventions, must remember 
the multitude of women living in the 
imaller towns and in the country, who are 
teldom able to attend any of these great 
gatherings of women, and who watch 
eagerly for the reports. For their sake, 
we have tried to give as many as possible 
of the good things of the Congress, so that 
those who were not able to be present at 
the banquet may yet to some extent share 
the feast. 








++ 
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The world moves. The society of the 
First Congregational Church of Oberlin, 
0., has just voted to strike the word 
“male” from its constitution. There was 
Not a dissenting voice. Of this advance 
tep the Lorain County Exponent says, 
Very sensibly: ‘‘Now if the people of the 
gSteat State of Ohio will strike the words 
‘white male’ from the constitution, popu- 
lar government in the Buckeye State will 
“ase to be a grim mockery.” 


++ 
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The question of equal rights for women 
tthe church is disturbing even the Luth- 
fan denomination, which has been looked 
Yon as a stronghold of conservatism. 
The subject is just now agitating the larg- 
“t Norwegian Lutheran congregation in 
Minneapolis, that of the Rey. M. Falk 

n. Ata recent business meeting of 
tis church, Mr. Peter Nelson moved to 
‘nfer upon all lady members of twenty- 
te years of age the same rights of suf- 

in church matters as are now held 
"clusively by the men. The motion found 
‘ttrong advocate in Prof. 8. Oftedal. No 
conclusion was arrived at, and the 
Matter was to come up for discussion again 
‘few days later. We shall watch with 

t for the result. The able and pro- 
Mesive Scandinavian-American paper of 

meapolis, the North, says that in the 

n churches the women are the 
Mincipal workers in lifting debts and in 
Wother church activities, but that when 
Keomes to deciding how the funds con- 








tributed by them shall be spent, they have 
no voice. The editor says: ‘‘In country 
churches this state of things may not 
create much attention; but in a city like 
Minneapolis the ladies are rapidly tiring 
of being merely the hod-carriers of church 
society, to use a homely but expressive 
phrase.” 
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Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Lady Managers, calls for women artisans 
to work upon the interior decoration of 
the Woman's Building at the Columbian 
Exposition. In her address at the recent 
Woman’s Congress, Mrs Meredith de- 
scribed the kind of work desired. This is 
a good opening for women of artistic fac- 
ulty and proper training. Mrs. Meredith's 
address before the Congress is given in 
another column. 

The Massachusetts W. C. T. U., at its 
recent annual meeting, passed the fo!llow- 
ing resolutions, among others: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the 
ecclesiastical and political emancipation of wom- 
en, and while rejoicing in the interest taken by 
many in school suffrage, we deplore the indiffer- 
ence of others, and pledge ourselves to renewed 
activity in awakening these to their responsibil- 
ity, also to continue to work for full franchise. 

Resolved, That we regard with intensest inter- 
est the question now pending in the great Metho- 








| dist Church, and that we earnestly entreat the 


ministers, with whom the responsibility now 
rests, to see that the church of Susannah Wesley 
no longer remands to a position of subordination 
two-thirds of its entire membership. 


+e 

Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, president 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, 
which has just held its annual meeting in 
this city, is a graduate of the Union Law 
School of Chicago, where the young men 
of her class elected her valedictorian ; and 
she is now the wife of one of her fellow- 
students. Mrs. Helmer is the daughter of 
Judge Bradwell, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, who has for more than 
twenty years edited the Chicago Legal 
News. Mrs. Helmer has a beautiful two- 
year-old daughter. To a jesting inquiry 
whether this child, who has lawyers for 
father, mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, had yet begun to read for the bar, 
Mrs. Helmer answered, ‘‘Not yet. She is 
already a pleader, however, and a very 
successful one.” 

The Farmer’s Alliance of Arizona is 
working to defeat the new State constitu- 
tion at the November election. The pres- 
jdent and officers of the Alliance spoke and 
worked to secure the reference of woman 
suffrage to the Legislature, but without 
avail. The decreased population and les- 
sened assessed valuations make Statehood 
costly and premature. The water corpor- 
ations and stockmen are against it. The 
Tucson Star, a leading Democratic paper, 
opposes it. The Republicans are working 
to defeat it. So there is hope that it will 
fail to secure a majority. 
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At the election next week in Nebraska, 
& woman will receive more cr less votes 
for one of the highest offices in the State. 
Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, candidate on 
the Prohibition ticket for Supreme Judge, 
has made a strong canvass, and has com- 
manded respect as a person above reproach 
and eminently qualified for the office to 
which she was nominated through no seek- 
ing of her own. Mrs. Bittenbender was 
admitted to the bar in 1882, in Polk County, 
having read law with her husband. In 
the following December she removed to 
Lincoln, where she built up a good prac- 
tice, and appeared successfully several 
times before the Supreme Court in liquor 
cases. She was admitted to practice be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court in 
1888, and as attorney and superintendent 
of the department of legislation has rep- 
resented the National W. C. T. U. at 
Washington for the past three years. In 
her letter of acceptance, she set forth an 
able argument in behalf of the eligibility 
of women to office under the constitution 
of Nebraska. At the first convention of 
the Prohibition party in Nebraska, Mrs. 
Bittenbender was unanimously nominated 
for Attorney-General, but her name was 
withdrawn at her request. She was nom- 
inated and ran for Judge of the Judicial 
District in 1887. Mrs. Bittenbender was 
president of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association during the Constitutional 
Amendment Campaign in 1882, and it was 
largely through her efforts that the law 
was passed making the mother equally 
with the father the guardian of their minor 
children. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL would 
be glad to chronicle the election of Mrs. 
Bittenbender. 





THE WOMAN'S OONGRESS. 


We conclude this week the report of 
the recent Woman’s Congress: 


The Wednesday evening meeting opened 
with a ‘**Venetian Boat Song” by Mrs. F. 
M. Davis and Mrs. R. Peterson, of Grand 
Rapids. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, of New 
Jersey, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, read a paper on 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Brown said,in substance: ‘‘Some 
successes are accidental, others are earned 
and merited. The success of which this 
paper treats is not accidental, but is the 
reward of merit. The first requisite of 
success is a good all-around education. 
But let women beware of the idea that 
when their school days are over their ed- 
ucation is finished. Onthe contrary, it is 
jast began. Another requisite for success 
isa noble aim. High motive is a magnet 
that lifts life from the common level, and 
makes it sublime. And yet how many 
fritter away their time in aimless pursuits! 
Time is our capital, and we should use it. 
How many well-edacated, talented women 
we know who have attained no great suc- 
cess because they are content merely to 
drift along the stream of time! The op- 
portunity, once lost, is lost forever. Like 
the prisoner of Chillon, who preferred 
chains to liberty after he had been in 
prison twenty years, such people come to 
prefer their aimless life to a life of purpose 
and success. 

‘*No one can succeed in every direction. 
Those who would be great in everything 
are great in nothing. Each one should 
find out in which direction her talents lie, 
and develop them. Let every one have 
some well-defined purpose, and follow it 
out. 

‘The successful woman must be self- 
reliant. Better that she should fail at first 
than learn to depend on others. We must 
be content to build slowly, and to begin 
at the bottom. Su:cess cannot be attained 
at a bound. Women are apt to be great 
in detail], and not so great, in broad, deep 
plans. ‘(hey should not be less careful of 
detail, but should pay more attention to 
broad ideas. Do not try to do too much, 
and thus get discouraged with everything. 
‘The rolling stone gathers no moss.’ Orig- 
inality is another element of success. 
Superficiality is bad, but plagiarism is 
worse, as it shows an irretrievable weak- 
ness. In speaking and writing, be origi- 
nal if possible; at least, be clear and 
sensible. 

‘‘Avoid self-conceit and a petty spirit of 
rivalry. If we have been wronged, it is 
better to forgive than to cherish anger 
and revenge. Magnanimity always pays. 

“True success is generally a plant of 
slow growth. Notoriety is not success. 
Women, to ensure success, should work 
with and for each other. In this way 
their advancement will be sure and steady. 
In this line, observe the work of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, 
and the movement for the formation of 
women’s literary clubs. The cause is 
one; let us bring to it a common interest, 
and yet let every woman know that her 
individual success depends not upon what 
others do, but upon what she does her- 
self.” 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Martha Strickland, of Detroit, 
agreed that organization was necessary to 
the highest development of women. But 
the great requisite for success was individ- 
ual, intrinsic worth. Women are still 
handicapped by many hindrances, even in 
the universities; but if the woman who 
goes out into the world will lay aside ag- 
gressiveness and cultivate tact, many of 
her difficulties will be smoothed away. 
One chief requisite for success is per- 
severance. The world is like a nettle; 
touch it hesitatingly and it will sting you, 
grasp it firmly and it will not. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby said women should 
scorn to enter into possession of such a 
magnificent heritage as had come to them 
to-day, and not render something to sc- 
ciety in return. Noblesse oblige. Even if 
a woman is not forced to work, she should 
not merely cultivate her own mind, but 
should feel herself under obligation to do 
something that will be useful to others. 
So long as women are merely employed 
and not employers, the work of women 
will be ata disadvantage. It would be a 
good thing for women of wealth to start 
other women in business. 

Rev. Mila F. Tupper, of Grand Rapids, 
said that one of the conditions of true suc- 
cess is to forget that we are seeking suc- 
cess. She agreed with what had been said 
as to magnanimity. We should not allow 
ourselves to become embittered because 
people are slow to see the rightfulness of 
our cause. Women havé sometimes in- 
jured their usefulness by trying too anx- 
iously to impress others with their femi- 
ninity. ‘Let us simply do what the God- 
given woman within us prompts us to do, 
and trust that what is natural to us will 
prove to be the womanly thing. We must 
also cease looking to the external-expe- 
diency methods of success. Oh, friends, 
if you believe anything, believe in God 
enough to believe that the right is sure to 
win, and that it can be promoted only by 
doing right!” 

After a song by Mrs. Davis, Miss Mary 
A. Ripley, of Nebraska, read a paper on 


WISE ECONOMY OF TIME AND 8TRENGTH 


AS A PART OF EDUCATION. 


The speaker said that in the crowd and 
hurry of modern life we could not do 
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everything. aud selection was necessary. 


(rue economy vf time and strength means 
that one's task should be completed well 
and in as sbort a time as possible. I+ 
means that the plumber shall not waste 
half the day in sending to the shop for 
tools which he should have had in his kit 
when he began the job. It means thata 
dressmaker shall not oblige her customers 
to make half a dozen visits when three 
would have been enough. The requisites 
for this economy could be disided into 
two, the clear brain, and the honest, faith- 
ful mind; or perhaps merged into one, the 
well-trained, healthful mind. Skilled work 
is what the world needs; it has all it wants 
of shams. True economy means a sound 
mind in a sound body. The faculties should 
not be impaired by wine and tobacco. In 
conclusion, Miss Ripley said: 

‘I believe that the mental faculties should 
be trained to alertness, to accuracy ; above 
all, that the individual should be inspired 
with love for achievement, with purpose, 
with resolution to do a large work, ac- 
cepting the truth that God calls each hu- 
man life into human service; he should 
be on fire with energy to be of use,—to do 
his special work in the best way. If the 
heart be earnest, charged with faith and 
fidelity ; it the head be clear and compe- 
tent; and if the body be the facile tool of 
the sovereign spiritual qualities,—then 
will be secured such wise economy of time 
and strength as will multiply product, 
and increase comfort, and intensify the 
blessedness of life. 

‘I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of calling your attention to that charm- 
ing poem by George Eliot, ‘Stradivarius.’ 
See how the poet bases perfect result on 
the fine character of the workman—on his 
clear insight into the divine philosophy of 
work. The poet thus dagcribes the old 
maker of ‘perfect violins’ who put his 
own integrity into his daily task: 


That plain, white-aproned man who stood at 
work, 

Patient and accurate, full four-score years, 

Cherished his sight and touch by temperanee; 

And, since keen sense is love of perfectness, 

Made perfect violins, the needed paths 

For inspiration and high mastery. 

No simpler man than he; he never cried, 

‘“Why was I born to this monotonous task 

Of making violins ?”’ or flung them down 

To suit with hurling act a well-hurled curse 

At labor on such perishable stuff. 


“Then she puts these words into the 
mouth of Stradivarius—words revealing 
the spirit of the man regarding his work— 
his love for it, bis delight in it, bis esti- 
mate of it. He says: 


Who draws a line, and satisfies his soul, 
Making it crooked, where it should be straight ? 
An idiot, with an oyster-shell, may draw 

His lines along the sand, all wavering, 
Fixing no point, or pathway to a point. 

An idiot one remove may choose his line, 
Straggle and be content; but, God be praised, 
Antonio Stradivari has an eye 

That winces at false work, and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool 
As willingly as any singing-bird 

Sets him to sing bis morning roundelay, 
Because he likes to sing, and likes the song. 


‘“‘Naldo, a dissipated artist, who trusts 
to his moods—to his drunken visions—for 
inspiration, says to Antonio: 


’Tis a petty kind of fame 
At best, that comes of making violins ; 
And saves no masses, either. Thou wilt go 
To purgatory, none the less. 


“Now note how Antonio touches the 
very heart of that noble Christian declara- 
tion, Laborare est orare, ‘Labor is prayer.’ 
He exclaims: 


*Twere purgatory here to make them ill. 

And, for my fame—when any Master holds 

*Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 

He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 

Made violins, and made them of the best. 

The Masters, only, know whose work is good. 

They will choose mine; and while God gives 
them skill, 

I give them instruments to play upon, 

God choosing me to help Him. My work is 
mine; 

And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked, 

I should rob God—since He is fullest good— 

Leaving a blank instead of violins. 

I say, not God Himself can make man’s best 

Without best mento help Him. [am one best, 

Here in Cremona, using sunlight well 

To fashion finest maple till it serves 

More cunningly than throats for harmony. 


‘“‘And then hear his exulting strain—a 
true song of inspired labor: 
Tis rare delight. I would not change my skill 
To be the Emperor, with bungling hands, 
And lose my work, which comes as natural §)': 
As self at waking.’’| 


“BYE°™F WTA DISCUSSION. BILE ~"' 


Miss Anna K. Eggleston, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., opened the discussion. She showed 
how the whole history of agriculture can 
be traced in the successive improvements 
made in the plough, by which time and 
strength are saved, and how the increase 
of labor-saving inventions is a measure of 
human progress. Economy of time and 
strength has not been sufficiently taught 
as a part of education. ‘Young — 
hurry forth from the halls of learning 
into the activities of responsible position, 
thinking to save time. To be well equipped 
is an economy of time and strength.” We 
should not try to save ourselves the 
labor of original thought by reading the 
thoughts of others. “A lawyer visited 
his niece, whom he had not seen for some 
time. She was a bright woman, who 
devoted much time to reading, and nat- 
urally their conversation turned upon 
books. The lady gave the prominent ideas 
of several authors upon various topics, 
which the lawyer discussed, and offered 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Marcia A. DouGtass has a fine 
apiary at Shoreham, Vt. She makes a 
specialty of white clover honey, and ships 
it to order to any part of the country. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar is speaking al- 
most every day in Boston and vicinity. 
She meets with large audiences and much 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON is now 
settled at 26 West 61st Street, New York 
City, where all letters to her should be ad- 
dressed. She says in a private note, “My 
letters are wandering about on both con- 
tinents.” 

Mrs. ALEXANDER BREMER, one of the 
factory inspectors in New York, lately se- 
cured the conviction of six clothing manu- 
facturers for violation of the factory laws 
in compelling girls and boys under twenty- 
one to work overtime. 

Mrs. BLOOMINGTON, who was lately 
elected to the school board in Jackson, 
Mich., has since been chosen treasurer of 
the board. She was required to give 
$20,000 bonds, and easily found wealthy 
women in Jackson to go on her bond to 
that amount. 

Mrs. Eviza R. SUNDERLAND, wife of 
the Unitarian minister at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., teaches a Sunday school class of 
sixty to eighty students from Michigan 
University. She will preach every other 
Sunday evening during the coming winter. 

Rev. AUGUSTA CHAPIN, of Illinois, has 
been appointed chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Religious Congresses for the Colum- 
bian Exposition, on the women’s side. 
There are two committees in charge of 
every such department, one composed of 
men and the other of women. 

Mrs. M. P. KIMBALL, whose husband, 
the president of the Pennsboro & Harris- 
ville Railroad, lately died, has been elected 
by the directors of the road to fill his 
place. Mrs. Kimball is known through 
West Virginia as a woman of much busi- 
ness ability. She proposes to carry on 
several other large enterprises begun by 
her husband. 

MLLE. DIEUDONNE, of Paris, has accom- 
plished the great musical feat of transpos- 
ing Guirand’s ‘‘Allegro de Concert,’’ which 
she read at sight in a contest. And she is 
not the first pupil of the Conservatory of 
her sex who has done it. Fifty years ago, 
when this was accomplished by Cesar 
Franck, it was regarded as an almost 
superhuman achievement. 

Mrs. CAROLINE F. JEWETT, mother of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, died last week at South 
Berwick, Me. Mrs. Jewett was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Perry, of Exeter, 
N. H., widely known in New England as 
a famous surgeon. Her mother was 
of the family of Gilmans, of Exeter, 
distinguished in Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times for their loyalty and gener- 
osity. She married Dr. Theodore H. 
Jewett. 

REv. ANNA H. SHAw addressed an im- 
mense audience at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio W.C. T. U. She pointed 
out that politicians are calling for the 
protection of almost everything except 
women and children. Campaign speakers 
ring the changes upon the necessity of 
protecting pig-iron, lumber, wool and salt; 
but the only woman in history who 
could claim any benefit from such protec- 
tion was Lot’s wife. 

MARY R1GGs and JULIA BEDINGER, two 
Kentucky girls, lately graduated from the 
Cincinnati (O.) Technical School. They 
took the course of engineering and carpen- 
ter work, became experts with carpenter’s 
tools, and are familiar with the use 
and manipulation of steam machinery. 
Through a mention of these facts by Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry in the Versailles (Ky.) 
Clarion, an offer has been received from 
one of the Lady Managers of the World’s 
Fair to give the young women work on 
the women’s building of the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Miss CATHERINE WEED BARNES, of 
Albany, N. Y., whose exquisite photo- 
graphs are famous in art circles, advocated 
photography as a profession for women, at 
the recent Woman’s Congress at Grand 
Rapids. The work does not call for great 
strength, but for patience, accuracy, and 
an artistic eye. Miss Barnes thinks there 
is no reason why women should not do 
well in photography, and in some branches 
of it, as in taking child pictures, they 
would be likely to succeed even better 
than men. Her peper at the Congress is 





given in another zolumn. 
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THE WJMAN’S CONGRESS. 
(Continued from First Page. 

80 many new views that the niece ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, uocle, how is it that you 
are able to t.Jk upon these subjects so 
readily, when you say you have never 
read these books?’ He replied, ‘Because 
Ido my own thinking, while you permit 
others to do yours for you. You reid 
much and think but little, while I read 
but little and think more.’ It was a habit 
of this gentleman, when trying a case, to 
think the whole matter out, and estab- 
lish his own ideas of justice before con- 
sulting the statutes. In a remarkable 
instance, where a case had been decided 
in one way by the higher courts, his con- 
victions were so strong that it was an 
established injustice that he entered a 
court-room to plead for the consideration 
of the right as he understood it. It was 
only after a great effurt that he could in- 
duce the judge to listen patiently; but his 
full argument carried conviction, and the 
decision of so many years’ standing was 
reversed. | 

“It is a wise economy of time and 
strength to learn to think first, and then 
read the thoughts of others. We try to 
read everything, to go everywhere, be- 
cause we lack the courage to say ‘I do not 
know’ in the proper place. We cannot 
read everything thoroughly; hence we 
float or skim over literary seas, and land 
with a mental cargo so mixed that it has 
little value. There is danger of becoming 
the pedant of whom Miss J. D. Potter 
says, ‘He got rid of his brains to make 
room for his learning.’’”’ Miss Eggleston 
said, in conclusion, that it is wise economy 
to cultivate a philosophical, happy frame 
of mind, to waste no strength in repinings, 
to appreciate one’s work at its just value 
without over-estimating it, and to feel one’s 
self a co-worker with God. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, of Colorado, 
quoted Schopenhauer’s saying, that the 
mind of a genius possesses light of its 
own, while the minds of all others shine 
by reflected light. She believed that every 
mind had some light of its own, and that 
origivality should be cultivated. [t was 
proverbially dangerous to read only one 
book; it might be equally dangerous to 
read too many. 

After a song by H. Parker Robinson, 
the meeting adjourned. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown presided, in the absence 
of Mrs. Howe. After a song by a chorus 
composed of members of the Ladies’ Lit- 
=? of Grand Rapids, Miss Cather- 
ine Weed Barnes, of New York, an ex- 
perienced and skilful photographer, and 
an enthusiast in the art, read a paper on 


WOMEN AS PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS. 


Many of the occupations eagerly sought 
by women offer not a tithe of the advan- 
tages possessed by photography. In this 
profession we have, for us, a practically 
untrodden fi:id. and one for which women 
are eminently fitted. But. before entering 
any profession, a woman should thorough- 
ly fit herself for it, not claiming admission 
as a favor, and she certaialy ought not to 
expect to come poorly equipped and obtain 
recognition. The pressure of to-day is so 
exigent and the crowd of workers is in- 
creasing so fast that poor work receives 
but scant attention. When a woman enters 
on any work heretofore done mainly by 
men, she must expect no favors on account 
of sex, but take her chances of praise or 
biame. Thus only can she know whether 
her work is worth anything. 

Walter Besant says in a recent paper 
that women are pressing into all kinds of 
work, and thatevery place given a woman 
turns out a man. This does not sound 
logical, in an age which is so largely one 
of development as regards occupations. 
If the woman is better fitted for the place 
than the man, why should he not step 
down and out, not because of her being a 
woman, but because of her superior fitness? 
The class [ am thinking of in connection 
with this work is not the uneducated 
women whose «ork must be mainly phi- 
sical, but that far harder class to help, the 
well-educated ones, as the world calls 
them, with refinement, art tastes, literary 
culture, perhaps, and considerable un- 
developed business ability, but who have 
never learned anything thoroughly enough 
to make their work valuable. 

It takes more or less experimenting be- 
fore one gets settled down into one’s proper 
place in the world, and the place is likely 
to be very different from what we imagined 
it would be; but the Parable of the Tal- 
ents is as true now as ever, and no human 
being is free from the obligation to make 
something of bis life according to his 
ability. if more women, and, especially, 
young ones, gifted with ambition and 
mental force, would so develop whatever 
faculties God has given them as to escape 
the reproach of the man with one talent, 
they would only be doing their plain duty ; 
but as, in developing our own mental and 
moral character, we are able to assist 
others, the plain duty becomes a binding 
obligation. Where one woman succeeds, 
another can do so; and those who have 
not the pressing need of wage-earning 
have the high and grand duty laid square- 
ly on their shoulders to act as pioneers and 
cut paths for their less fortunate sisters. 
This will dignify many a pleasant occu- 
pation into a sacred duty; and where, as 
in this work of photography, the help can 
be of such positive, practical value, life 
will be found to have gained in height, 
breadth and depth. to an extent once 
thought hardly possible. 

Training in almost any line of labor is 
helpful in others widely different, as 
thereby the mind becomes habituated to 
regalar methods of thought; and nothing 
worth consideration is ever accomplished 
in this world by the spasmodic workers. 

To understand this many-sided, com- 
plicated art-science, photography, in- 
volves the study of optics, mechanics, the 
theory of light. and those powerful chemic 
forces which underlie and permeate the 
life of natare. [It opens one’s eyes to 
much which might otherwise remain un- 
seen, cultivates the observing and reason- 








ing powers, and calling, as it does, on the 
powers of both brain and body, is full of 
constant growth and variety. Never has 
my mental picture gallery been so rich as 
since undertaking this work. Then there 
is the purely art side. Work in the ordi- 
nary portrait galiery does not make much 
demand on that; and yet those who make 
this quality app«rent in their work and get 
a name for so doing can dictate their own 
terms. Women are usually careful, pains- 
taking workers, very useful qualities in 
this field, which requires the greatest deli- 
cacy and neatness in manipulation. In 
Germany, women are entering largely 
into laboratory practice, and such expe- 
rience, while useful in many other ways, 
is absolutely essential in photography. 
Those who manage large portrait galleries 
rarely have much todo with preparing the 
negatives or prints, having their hands 
full in the studio proper; but it is impossi- 
ble to do that well, involving, as it does, a 
carefully-trained judgment as to the 
strength of light and length of exposure, 
without also having deeply sounded the 
mysteries of the dark room. The details 
of this department, the foundation of 
photographic knowledge,may seem prosaic 
to many, if anything in chemistry can be 
justly so considered; yetto methe vonder 
of it all never lessens. [t is, however, 
hard and not at all dainty work, and 
knowledge is bought at the price of cut 
fingers and chemical stains; but you can- 
not depend on anyone else’s experience. 

The photographer who manages a por- 
trait gallery seldom tries any other line 
of work, settling down finally into a kind 
of routine; for it is indeed hard to keep 
one’s inspiration up to boiling point with 
the average run of sitters. Having seen 
a good deal of the workings of a gallery, 
I have learned to be on the photographer's 
side; and, noting the general unreasona- 
bleness of sitters, have thought that, if his 
temper was not entirely ruined in a fev 
years, he was a fit subject for canonizs- 
tion. Woman usually has the very essen- 
tial quality of patience, and there is no 
reason why she should not become suc- 
cessful in photography if she ts willing to 
fit herself properly for ii; but she must 
take it in earnest, and love it well enough 
to put her own shoulder to the wheel 
every time. Fitness for it is largely a 
question of indjviduality, and has nothing 
to do with sex. We see many men who 
have adopted this profession, but who are 
utterly unable to comprehend more than 
its lowest requirements, and only succeed 
in making it a trade, never an art. That 
great body of women for whom there seems 
no work ready. can learn to fill the vacant 
departments in a portrait gallery with 
much less mental or physical strain than 
teaching requires, and the work is not 
nearly 80 monotonous. It does not require 
great mental gifts; but, as in every ocher 
work, one can produce better results who 
possessesthem. Tne artistic instinct,which 
might never fiod utterance in a painting 
or statue, can tind an opening in rendering 
more effective the too often uninteresting 
studio portrait. hen, coo, there are child 
pictures—nothing more charming when 
well done; and here is where a woman 
ought to succeed better than a man, when 
she has attained the requisite technical 
skill. One of the prettiest child-portraits 
I ever was fortunute enough to make was 
made so by my telling the child to see 
which of us could open her eyes the wid- 
est. The idea seemed to amuse her so 
much that the picture was perfectly nat- 
ura). 

The labor in a studio is comparatively 
sheltered ; there is little noise or confusion, 
and one is not forced to be constantly on 
one’s feet. [ have elsewhere urged wom- 
en’s being employed ia galleries to give 
not only advice, but assistance with the 
sitter’s toilet. Half of the women who sit 
for portraits have very incorrect ideas as 
to proper dressing. Such a position ought 
to be remunerative, and much pleasanter 
than acting as a lay-figure in a milliner’s 
or dress-maker’s establishment. 

I would advis: any woman desirous of 
entering this profession with the ultimate 
purpose of managing a gallery, to begin 
at the beginning and work her way up. 
She must understand every step, in order 
the better to direct others. 

It is a very diffsrent thing attempting 
portraits from landscape or architectural 
work; and, if a woman uses photography 
as a means of wage-sarning, she had bet- 
ter take up one special branch, as the 
whole field is too wide t » expect universal 
success. If she prefers Jandscape to figure 
work, there are far more unpleasant ways 
to earn money than by collecting local 
views. 

Portrait galleries are being successfully 
managed by women, here and in Europe; 
and to do so requires something of the 
same qualifications as to manage a house- 
hold, while it is not nearly so much 
of a treadmill. Everything can be better 
systematized, and you are not liable to the 
irritating interruptions of a household. 

The greatest conceivable genius can 
never take the place of well-ordered man- 
agement, and this is one reason why pho- 
tography should appeal to women who 
earnestly desire to improve. There is a 
positive moral force in this work. The 
habit of being obliged to follow the fixed 
laws of vature in working out chemical 
formu! for instance, cannot fail to check 


impetuous impulses, and sober them into 


practical usefulness. 


The work calls for technical skill, artie- | 


tic taste and endless patience. Difficulties 
will be met with at every step, but it is 
surprisiog how they shrink from deter- 
mined attacks. Make up your mind that 
either the difficulty must yield or you lose 
your self-respect, and be very slow to ad- 
mit the word ‘‘impossible” into your vo- 
cabulary. 

Photography is, above all things, pro- 
gressive, and its followers must read, 
study, think and observe carefully, to keep 
abreast of the times. The mere managing 
a camera is but a small part of all there is 
to photography. It is a liberal education, 
when rightly and appreciatively c :nsid- 
ered. 

A woman will learn a great deal of the 





weakest side of human nature in a portrait 
studio; and yet, is it not a great moral 
lesson, learning to make the best of peo- 
ple? Halt of them do not kno how to 
sit for a picture. They rely on the photog- 
rapher to conceal, in some pecaliar way, 
all physical imperfections, make an un- 
graceful figure graceful, and the final re- 
sult not necessarily a good likeness. but a 
pleasing picture. ‘*This does not suit me 
at all,” [ heard a lady say once, on seeing 
her proofs, ‘‘but it looks just like me.” 
People undervalue the labor and thought 
involved in taking a photograph, and 
sharply question the cost, thinking only 
of the actual materials used. and nothing 
of the long trainirg necessary to learn 
“the know how,” and the nervous strain 
the operator is undér with every sitter. 
There is always a sense of conq ering 
something in portrait work, and to me its 
difficulty is its greatest attraction. There 
is such a keen satisfaction in taking a 
good portrait that all the labor of its prep- 
aration is forgotten when the negative 
proves a succrss. 

It would seem as if this new profession 
for woman bore within it the germ of 
great possibilities; but she muss under- 
stand that it is real work, which isas likely 
to bring condemnation as praise; and she 
must also separate criticism into heloful 
teiling of faults and ill-natared blame. Let 
her learn from the former and ignore the 
latter, putting into her work all the grace- 
ful refinement of true womanhood, re- 
specting her work and herself, and she will 
win the respect of the world; for nothing 
succeeds, after all, like success. 

Mrs. Ellen B.'Dietrick’s paper,on ‘‘Wom- 
en in Africa,” was next read by Mrs. Ellen 
M. Mitchell. The essayist had collected 
a remarkable array of interesting facts, 
showing how high the status of women is 
in Africa. The paper was extremely enter- 
taining, and much surprise was expressed 
by the ladies to leara that the condition 
of African women was so different from 
what they had supposed. 

A solo by Mra J. C. Wenham was 
followed by a symposium on ‘*La Grippe” 
by four women doctors—Dr. Smith, of 
Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Mary Moodv. of New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Emma N. Wanty, of 
Grand Rapids; and Dr. Ella V. Mark, of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, pre- 
sente1 the subject of the proposed memo- 
rial to Gen. Spinner, who introduced 
women into the government departments 
at Washington. She said that all women 
had cause to be grateful to him, and 
asked for contributions. 

On Thursday evening, Mrs. J. C. Wen- 
ham, president of the Grand Rapids L.L. °., 
took the chair while Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe read her paper on ‘*Aliens in Amer- 
ica.” It was exceptionally fine. and we 
have the promise of it for the WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL; but the same essay was to be 
given again at the Woman’s Congress to 
be held a few days later in St. Paul, hence 
the manuscript has not yet reached us. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss Emily Howland, of New York, 
held that if it was right for our fathers 
to come to this couutry, it was right for 
other foreigners to follow. She told of 
the missionary now at Castle Garden, 
where leaflets in all languages are distrib- 
uted to immigrants. It was the plan to put 
missionaries in all the ports to give the 
immigrants a sort of preparatyry school. 
The leaflets area sort of digest of our laws 
and systems, told in the simplest style. 

Mrs. Howe suggested how good a thing 
it would be for the young people in cross- 
ing the ocean to start a school in the steer- 
age, and give instruction of this kind. 

Mrs. Eliza RB. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, 
said objections were made t» letting the 
Chinese come to this country beciuse they 
would not vote. that was the last objec- 
tion she would make. The new-comers 
were allowed to vore too soon. She said: 
‘*[ have no prejadice against foreigcers; 
your ancestors and mine were foreign- 
ers’; but there were 2,500 young men and 
women attending the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor, and the Americans 
would be glad to ourify the town from 
influences demoralizing to the students, 
but they were unable to do so because 
of the foreign vote. A longer residence 
should be required for the exercise of 
suffrage. ‘‘This question is one that de- 
mands the aid of American women as well 
as men; and [ believe that out of it will 
grow a great righ: for American women— 
the right of suffrage.” 

Mrs. Howe asked, ‘‘Why are we so anx- 
ious to protect our manufactures, and so 
little anxious to protect our human prod- 
uct?” and she introduced Miss Mary A. 
Ripley, of Nebr ska. 

Miss Ripley said: ‘‘The gates of Castle 
Garden swing always inward and never 
outward. If we do not wish to make our 
country simply a great asylum. we must 
restrict immigration. Nevertheless, [ be- 
lieve that the ‘pure American citizen’ of 
the great future will be a mixed product. 
I think of him as uniting the stern relig- 
iousness of the Scotch, the Irish wit, Eng- 
lish practical sense, French suavity, Ger- 
man philosophy, and Dutch firmness and 
‘stick-to-it-iveness.’”’ 

After a song by Mrs. Davis, Mrz. Clara 
Bewick Colby, of Nebraska, read a letter 
on **Tae Present Status of Wyoming as 
Affscted by Woman Suffrage :” 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 

The speaker gave an outline of the his- 
tory of woman suffrage in Wyoming, and 
quoted from a long line of governors, 
judges and other eminent persons, conclu- 
= testimony to its good effects. She 
siid: 

“*The testimony that the status of Wyo- 
miog has been materially benefited by the 
vote of women is unanimous, continuous 
and conclusive. On the other side are 
only random statements born of a preju- 
dice whose wish is father to the thought. 
We are, therefore, bound to accept the tes- 
timony, if we exercise the ordinary trust 
and credulity on which our other beliefs 
and daily transactions are based. 

“With such an experience of twenty 
years, it was not strange that the consti- 
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tutional convention of July, 1889, should | keep them close to nature. The micro- 


present touhe world the firss constitution 
adopted by men which gives each citizen 
the same rights guaranteed to every other 
citizen. It was not strange that the men 
refused to have Wyoming admitted as a 
Scate if the women were not allowed «qual 
rights.” 

(the speaker then gave results of a 
careful study of the census tables, show- 
ing in the most delightful way that though 
crime has incre.rea in the whole United 
Sta’es inaratio double that of the inc’ea-e 
of population, and although the popula- 
tion of Wyoming has increased five times 
as much in propurtion as the population 
of the whole United States, its crime has 
not increased at all, it having exactly the 
same number of criminals in 1890 that it 
had in 1880. An interesting fact is that, 
of this number in 1890, none are women. 
Since Wyoming is the only Strate in which 
the per cent. of women criminals has de- 
creased, it is evident that the morals of 
the female part of the population improve 
by the exercise of the right of suffrage. 
The statistics of idiocy in the Western 
group of States were then compared, t» 
the advantage of Wyoming. ‘I'he de- 
creased per cent. of insane women in 
Wyoming was considered a physical effect, 
since taking part in public affairs relieved 
the monotonous lives of the women, while 
for the men it was considered a moral 
effect. Try to imagine, said the speaker, 
the placid and equable condition of a Co u- 
monwealth where the proportion of insane 
is so small compared to what it is in the 
neighboring Stases! Educational statis- 
tics show that Wyoming excels in provi- 
sion for common-3chool education, and is 
the only State where men and women 
teachers are paid equally for the same 
work. 

The statistics of marriage and divorce 
are of special iaterest, since it has been 
thought woman suffrage would break up 
the home. This is shown to be without 
ground, for, while the rate of divorce has 
increased in the whole U nited States in more 
than three times the ratio of the increase 
of population, in Wyoming the increase is 
less than half that of the increase of pop- 
ulation, giving a remarkable proof that 
woman suffrage tends to do away with 
domestic friction. Various other conclu- 
sions were drawn from the statistics fur- 
nished by the report on marriage and 
divorce by the Department of Labor; and, 
however the subject is approached, or 
whatever table is studied, the result is 
favorable to Wyoming. 

A comparison of the laws of Wyoming 
was then made, and it was shown that 
Wyoming is the only State in the Western 
group where the laws relating to offences 
against women furnish adequate prote:- 
tion. A remarkable feature of Wyoming 
law is that it regards the male and female 
habitué; of houses of prostitution as guiity 
of the same offence, and the man receives 
double punishment. 

The distinctive features of the constitu- 
tion of Wyoming were given. It has many 
unique provisions, all embodying that hu- 
mane and elevated sentiment which we 
shou'd hope and expect to find in a com- 
munity where women are factors in gov- 
ernment. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Colby said: ‘*Hav- 
ing thus shown that the twenty-two years 
of woman suffrage have been satisfactory 
to the citizens of Wyoming; tnat it has 
conduced to good order in the elections, 
and to the purity of politics; that the edu- 
cational system is improved, and that 
Wyoming stands alone in showing a de- 
creased proportion of crime and divorce, 
and that it has elevated the personal char- 
acter of both sexes,—what possible good 
is there left to speak of as coming to the 
State from woman suffrage, save its posi- 
tion in the vanguard of progress and 
human freedom? Not the Bartholdi statue 
in New York harbor, but Wyoming, in 
the centre of the continent, the tirst true 
Republic, is ‘Liberty enlightening the 
world.’” 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone said she thought 
**4merica” had some defects as a national 
lyric. but tae ‘*Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” was perfect. She askei Mrs. 
Howe to repeat it. Mrs. Howe did so, with 
applause; after which the audience sang 
it, and adjourned. 

Un Friday afternoon, Mrs. Mitchell, of 
Colorado, presided, and Mrs. 4. L. T. Wol- 
cott, of Massachusetts, read a paper on 
‘* ‘ne Necessity of Keeping Close to Nature 
in Education.”’ She said: 

**One reason that so many children drift 
away from their homes is because the 
homes are not made attractive. There are 
many reasons for this, among them the 
fact that the strain for getting food and 
clothing is so great that the wage-saroer, 
no matter what his or herinclinations may 
be, tinds no time to spend in beautifying 
the home. And 80, too often, the girls go 
to ruin, and the boys bring up in jails and 
penitentiaries. In 1879, a society was or- 
ganized in Boston for the purpose of en- 
couraging children to raise flowers for 
windows. After a proper time, prizes 
were awarded to those who made the best 
showing. Lessons in the proper care of 
plants were given, and a moral lesson was 
given with every lesson in plant-culture. 

‘The society labored under the difficul- 
ties of need of funds and lack of interest, 
but nine years later money was granted 
and work begun systematically. The 
children of the public schools were inter- 
ested ia the scheme, and several hundred 
plants were given away. Prizes were 
given for collections of ferns, flo vers and 
grasse3 arranged on paper, and showing 
the root, stemand flower. Some excellent 
collections were made, more often by boys 
than by girls. The interest in the subject 
was not confined to Boston, but spread all 
over Massachusetts, and into New York. 

“The work s‘ill goes on. On Easter, 
many growing plants are distributed. We 
strive that ignorance about plants may 
give way t? intelligeace, and we are sorry 
that a study of botany in most cities is re- 
served till the high school. Those who 
wish to encourage little children t» make 
home pleasant would do wellto give them 
seeds and plants, forin raising plants we 





scope is one of the best teachers we can 
give a child.” 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo 
Mich., next read a paper on , 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL IN ART, 


Touching some great works of art, 
Emerson says: F 


For out of thought's interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air. 
And again: 
Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of canning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle. 


These wonders grew as grows the grass, 
Art might obey but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent bis hand 

To the great Soul that o’er him planned. 


If I give you my true thought about 
the real and the ideal in art, I shall not 
expect many of you to agree with me. 
According ‘o general notions, according 
also to philosophical opinions and definj- 
tions, it is first the ideal and then the real; 
first, the vanishing conception of a great 
cathedral, or any great work of art. and 
then the real massive structure; but which 
is of the soul? The thought, the concep~ 
tion surely ; and do we not say of the soul, 
the thioking part of our being—that is the 
real man? ‘This certainly is so, in that 
we acknowledge this to be the imperish- 
able, the eternal. Why, then, is this not 
the real? While what we have called the 
real is only the shadow, type or mapifes- 
tation of the real substance, though that 
be invisiole to the outer perishable eye, as 
the current of electricity that lights our 
streets. : 

it seems to me that in this new era of 
the development of the finer forces of: 
nature and of our being, and of what we 
may call the psychic or soul powers witn- 
in us,—in this new renaissance upon which 
we are entering, we may have to recast 
old terms touching what we have called 
the ideal and the real, as we shall have to 
recast many other notions that have come 
down to us from a past age; just as in 
the 15th century people had to recast old 
notions about geography and astronomy” 
when they came to learn that the earth 
was not flat, but round, and that our lictle 
earth was not the centre of the universe. 
What a revolution of thought was that 
which these discoveries of science led in! 
We cau hardly conceive it, so far are we 
from itin ourday. Buta greater revolu- 
tion than that which the new ideas of 
geography and astronomy, the discover- 
ies of printing and the mariner’s compass, 
wrought in the minds of men, awaits. I 
believe, our age, for these are discoveries 
in a higher realm, even the realm of mind 
and soul, the invisible powers which are 
coming to be seen and known as just as 
really belonging to man as those that are 
visible, tangible. Behold, we know not 
what we shall be! 

The -oul of the artist seeks expression 
in form and color and musical sounds as 
thought seeks expression in words, or as 
in lower nature, the seed does in the plant, 
the plant in the flower. But it isan ex- 
pression of a truth, a reality, that must 
find vent or exit, else it is no true art. 

In art, we find the interpretation or il- 
lustration of the scripture, ‘*By the word” 
or thought of God, the worlds were made. 
And agsin—‘In the beginning was the 
word—and the word, or thought of God, 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we saw the glory” of the divine man. 

So in art; the word or thought, which it 
seems to me is the reality, is unfolded, 
shadowed forth as in a great cathedral, a 
statue, in a great painting, a symphony, & 
sonata, an oratorio, what we see or hear. 
The existent, the extant, the outstand- 
ing, is the shadow of the real, the liviog 
thought. The law of nature and of art 
is one law, and true art, to reach its high- 
est aim, must always follow, reflect and 
supplement nature. All greatartists have 
been, in their sphere, great students of 
Nature; they have learned their lessons 
from her. 

Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 


Those wonderful creations of Michal 
Angelo, the Prophets and Sibyls in the 
Sistine Chapel, in which. according to the 
Opiaions of great artists, art bas reached 
the highest to which man has yet attained, 
impress us because they are so natural, 80 
real, wesay, by which I think we mean liv- 
ing, soulful, full of the thought or soul 
that makes a living being. So full are they 
of the thought or soul which the artist 
has breathed into them that our whole 
soul sympathizes with them as beings 
whose very innermost we know. They 
are the results of the closest study of 
nature. 

Castellar says of Michz! Angelo, that, 
in his study of anatomy, he was so intent 
to wrest nature's secret thought from ber, 
that he threw himself uoon a dead body 
like ahyena. He wanted to know man as 
man’s Creator knows him, and in these 
wonderful creations, he wrought verily 
like or with Gud, with whom, when at 
his best, the artist always works. 


Himself from God he cannot free. 


We have spoiled a great many of our 
best scriptures, by associating them with 
a kiid of sacred cant which we have beeD 
taught was fi; only for church or Sunday 
use; but they are as applicable to high art 
as toasermon. Such is the injunction, “Be 
ye therefore workers together with God, 
for it is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to do.” This is as wide of ap 
plication as words or thought can make it 
In all things that truly succeed, man must 
be a worker with God, with nature,—the 
true, the living within us. We must work 
with the trend of the times. As 
moves on, 80 must we. 

{Mrs. Stone told how Mr. Story once 
said co her, when she visited his studio: 
“I am always glad when people enjoy mY 
work, but it is impossible to flatter me 
for I know that the best things here arf 
not mine; they are only a copy.”’] 

(Continued on Sixth Page.) 
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gossiP AND GLEANINGS. 


The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
listened last week to an essay on ‘The 
Function of the Stage,” by Mrs. Alfred 
Brooks Fry (Miss E. V. Sheridan). 

The address of Miss Maude A. Biggs, 
of Evgland. was incorrectly given in a late 
number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. It is 
3 Alexandra Road, South Hampstead, Lon- 
don, N. W. 

Dr. Amy Kimball, of Jackson, Mich., 
has one of the largest practices in the city. 
She is consulted by all the leading mascu- 
line physicians, and is much beloved by 
her townspeople. 2 

During the present year, Mrs. Emma P. 

Ewing has given 200 lectures and lessons 
on household and culinary topics, and she 
is under engagement to give 50 more of a 
similar character, before the holidays. 
_ Tne Tuesday Club of Jackson, Mich., 
is the oldest of the women’s clubs in that 
city. It consists of about forty women, 
who have met for the last twelve years 
for study and mutual improvement. 

In addition to the forty-eight women 
who pay & poll tax in Sharon, Mass., in 
order to vote for school committee, there 
isa large number of women qualified to 
vote by reason of paying a property tax, 
and it is probable that next spring there 
will be nearly or quite twenty per cent. as 
many women as men registered in Sharon, 
This is said to be a much larger per 
cent. than any other town or city in the 
State can boast of.—Sharon Advocate. 

Miss Emily Clark, instructor in Latin at 
Wellesley, has been appointed principa) 
of the ladies’ department at Olivet Col- 
lege, Michigan. Fraulein Helena Meyer, 
instructor of the German department of 
Jast year, his accepted a place at the 
Howard Seminary, Bbridgewa'‘er. Fraulein 
Emilie Eggers of the same department is 
to teach this year at Stanley Hall, Min- 
neapolis. Minn. Miss Anna Van Vieck, 
instructor in mathematics, will study this 
year at Cambridge, England. 

A remarkable career as teacher elosed 
a few week: since by the resignation of 
Miss Lucy D. Bliss from the principalship 
of the Plain Primary School, Stockbridge, 
Mass. 
town when 16 years old, and taught con- 
tinuously, except ore year, for fifty-four 
years. In length of service, in approach 
to the best methods of recent years, and in 
age, her work is specially notable. Three 
generations in Stockbridge have begun 
their school life under Mies Bliss, and love 
and praise her. A history of Stockbridge 
would be incomplete without the remark- 
able record of Miss Bliss’s work in the 
schoolroom for more than half a century. 

The Chautauquan for October has por- 
traits of many prominent women. Among 
the contents are “The Highest Ariec- 
tocracy,” by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; 
“Workingwomen versus Workingmen,” by 
Anna W.Reading ; ‘‘A Fair Symposlum. by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz; ‘*The Citizenship 
of Crime,” by Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods; 
‘Water Color Painting,” by Lina Beard; 
“A Girls’ Cooking Club,” by Mrs. C. A. 
Sherwood ; ‘‘Woman in Literature, Second 
Paper,” by Dr. Clara Kiihnast; ‘How to 
Dress Our Daughters,” by Mary S. Tor- 
rey. The poetry of the number is by Irene 
Putnam, Bettie Garland, and Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller. The editorials treat of the 
C. L. 8. ©. for 1891-92, Polite Society, and 
James Russell Lowel]. There are the 
usual departments devoted to the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

One of the most striking and original 
figures at the Woman’s Congress at Grand 
Rapids was Miss Mary A. Ripley, of 
Kearney, Neb., a tiny, plump, white- 
haired lady, who says she is sixty, but 
who was taken for forty, owing to her 
bright eyes and brighter wit, and the vivid 
vitality that shone out in her whole asr- 
pect. Miss Ripley was for nearly forty 
years a teacher in the public schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y. For twenty-five years she 
was at the head of the Buffalo high school. 
She has educated generations of boys and 
girls, who love her and swear by her. 
Wherever she goes she finds some of her 
old pupils, and it was pretty to see the 
affection with which they came around 
her at the meetings. A gold watch and a 
diamond ring are among the many tokens 
of appreciation she bas received from her 
Pupils. A street in Buffalo is named for 
her, the name having been changed by the 
city council ona petition from the citizens. 
She is the author of a volume of poems 
and several other works. When nervous 
Prostration obliged her to resign her post- 
tion asa teacher, she turned her attention 
to other lines of effort,and with returning 
strength she entered the lecture field. In 
this she bids fair to make a success as de- 
cided as that which she achieved as an 
educator. She has lately been appointed 
State Superintendent of Scientific Tem- 
Perance Instruction for the Nebraska W. 
C.T.U. Miss Ripley will henceforward 


be an occasional contributor to the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL. 


Miss Bliss began teaching in that | 





HUMOROUS. 


It is said that a petition presented to the 
House of Lords was rejected because the 
word **humble” was left out.—Christian 
Register. 

‘Nature rarely wastes, but sometimes 
she does,” said Mehicable, at the circus, 
‘Look at the elephant, for instance,—two 
tails practically, and yet with a hide at- 
solutely impervious to flies!”"—New York 
Sun. 

Rey. Plink Plunk on Learning. A 
little learniog is a dangerous t’ing, deah 


breddren, an’ it’s a goud deal better not to | 
know anything at all dan to know jes’ | 


evough to make a fool ob yourself ebery 


| time yo open yer mouf.—N. Y. Herald. 


In a city Sunday school, a teacher had 


been reading a story of the ceuturion who | 


had great faith, and whose servant was 
healed at the Lord’s word. She said to a 
bright boy in the class, ‘*And now can you 
tell me what a centurion is?” ‘ Yes’m,” 
said the boy, promotiy; ‘‘i;'s a horse with 
& man’s head on him!” 


A mother was calliog the attention of 
her little boy to the moon, which was to 
be seen clear y but pallidly in the early 
afternoon. ‘‘Why, you can’t see the moon 
in the daytime!” replied the youngster. 
“Oh, yes, you can; there it is over the 
trees.” ‘The little fellow looked, and had 
to admit that he saw it: but he added, 
‘* *Tain’t lighted, anyhow!”’ 


“Have you an opening on your staff, 
sir?’ asked a man, as he entered an edi- 
tor’s office. ‘‘What department would you 
like to workin?” ‘I think I could make 
a great success of the ‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents.’”’ **Have you +ver conducted 
such a department?” ‘No, sir.” ‘*Tnen 
on what do you base your belief that you 
could do that sort of work?” ‘I have spent 
several months answering the questions 
of a four-yeir-old boy.” ‘I think you’ll 
do.”’— Bazar. 

——eo- 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest. at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
nocates. 
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« 
sent on trial, six mk v et 
ear 40¢., if you this pape Sampie tree, 
L's Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


MaKe HENS cay 


CONDITION POWDER 

ighly concentrated. Dose small. In quantity costs 
ule han a tenth cent a day. Prevents and cures ali 
diseases, Good for young chicks and moulting hens, 
Sample for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-4 Ib, 
ean, by mail, $1.2). Six large cans, $5, express prepaid, 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 50c), and large can $1,50, 
L. 8. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom Louse St., Boston, Mass, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & O0,, 


BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co. Limited, 
LONDON, 
And their Correspondents. 


















Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges | 
and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, | 
California and the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders executed in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

Choice Investment Securities for 
sale. 





FACIAL MASSAGE 


Freshens the Complexion and Restores the Skin 
to healthy action. 


| 
| 
MISS ROBARTS | 
| 


Wishes to call attention to her system of 


MANICURING, 


By which she guarantees to cure ‘‘Hang Nails.” 


BOSTON TOILET PARLORS, 
THE PELHAM, Suite 84. 


FEET. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, | 


FOOT and SHOE SPECIALIST, 
References : 46 Temple Place, Boston. 
one flight front, opposite 
Boston Physicians. Youth’s Companion, 


Circulars on application. 











| 





BRIGHT WOMEN'S BOOKS, 


GRANDFATHER GREY 

Voem by KaTE TANN«TT Woops. Original illus- 

tations by ( harles Copeland, Each cover in two 

colors of cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 

It Is an idyl of o'd New England told with exquisite 
faithfuliess by both pen acd pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit thei breathes from the lines snd pic- 
tured these quaint scenes of woolug # d we:riment 
with delicacy aud power. 








Untform with Grandfather Grey. 


THE WOcING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Woops. Original iius- 
| trations by Charles Copeland, Fuli gilt, $2.00 


THE A®BBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 

French studies 
By MAkIA ELLE®Y MACKA4YE, with an introduction 

by T. W. Higginson, $1 50. 

In bis introduction Mr Higgl son says: “We some- 
times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large contributions te poetry and 
| fiction, they sre not yet doing their full share of 

thoug: tful and studious literars work. Such a vo ume 
| as the p: esent helps to refute that criticism. ’ 


THE WOMAN'S MANUAL OF PARLIA- 
MENTAKY LAW 


By HAKRKIETTE R SHATTUCK, president of the 

Boston Poltical Class. 75 cents, 

The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 
conducting unions relief co ps. or any organizations 
where it is important to conduct meetiogs pr »perly, 
will find this little book to be just what they want. _ 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 

By AMASDA M DOUGLA*~. $1 50. 

By a large number of he admirers of the writings of 
Miss Douglas, this, her twentieth volume, wiil be 
judged the best. It ts strong, earnest. inter sely inter- 
esting. graphic In portraiture and vivid in description, 


MOST! Y MARJORIE DA 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





Yy 
$1.50. 

It is a grand story, gram Iv told, Mer) 
upronventional woman with soble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this work-a- 
day world. 


IN OLD QUIYNF®ASSET 

3) SOPHIK MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 

DO 

In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 
Quinnevasset Series” Sophie May has given us a 
glimpse of the Quinneba--et we know so weil. as It was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set 
ting has introduced us toth grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our m¢ dern Quinvebasset friends, 
THE LITTLE MILLERS 


Ky EFFIK W. MERKIMAN, editor of The Houseleeper, 

| Minneanolis. [llustrared by Clifton Johnson. $1.00, 
Being the third v Jume in “The Street Arab Series,” 
firs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
tréa:ure in these bright and original stories of ebild- 
life among street urchins They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 

|} author in the foremost rank amo.g write 8 of chil- 
| dren's stories, Chu —_ 


owe i 
. ——-, 


| NEW AND TRIVE 
| A volume of original 


By Many WILEY STAVER. 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 


delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS FAST ANDO * EST 
By HARRIETTE R. SHATIUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Ebbhinghausen, Jessie Wilcox swith, Jessie MeDer- 
| wmott,J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $200, 
Something entirely new and original for the little 
| ones, characterized by the genial “Bol”? Burdette as 

“Eighty cegrees in the shade sbove all the rhyming 
juveniles for several reasons.” The flustrations will 
| 


GUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 
By FANNY D. BERGEN. Illustra ed, 50 cents, net.'4 


Tn this little volume the au hor has sought to give to 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life whieh 
abound on every hand. She has gone a-ide from the 
tv aten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner grouns of flowerless plavts, and thus giving 
her subjeer additional freshness. The language 1s 
fimple a d untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest intere-t in plants as individuals, 
yet ne pains have been spared to make the statements 


| telentitically accurate. 


For sale by Booksellers. 
Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


| 10 Milk St., Boston. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
| now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
| tion. The Biography is written in the letoreste ot 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. It may be ordered from the 
| WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 


per copy. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890, 


Removes Grease, fresh 
nlntandInkfrom Woolen 
Clothing, Curpets,ete.,and 
(lms from Black silk. 
Aninvaluable articleinevery 
honsenold, Recommendedand 
for sale by leading Druegists, 
lorry Goode Dealers & Grocers, 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F.C. L D, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mass 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 182°. 
Tue O.pest Fisu MARKET IN Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE AND RIVER FISH. 


All Fancy Oysters a Specialty. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 
47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas- 
CorrA BACON FosTeR. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


OSTER & STEUART, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 

















| Endorsed by the nots Banks and Business Firms 
o 


f the State. 
145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


orie is a brave, | 


The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new ground, de- | 
picting child-life in the West. “Mother Goose | 
Stor es” are continuations, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy ~to ies’ 
dea! with nature in a very peculiar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


CASTILIAN CREAM | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1891. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauney-Hall School 


593 Bylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). 
the Institute Faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


C6 IWLE 145 Dartmouth 8t., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devi C. Rick, 


This well-established School opens October’ 1st. 
Superior in equi tand in arrang i for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses In Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 39th year of this Family and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Wedvesday, September 16, 1891, 
Prepares for College, Scientific =chool and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 

For further information and Catalogue, address 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 











The Reasons for It, 
There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
| *“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 
Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 


resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature 





Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
| fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
| because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
| friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 


| QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- | 


tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
| HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
| own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
| judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
| Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
| call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


| MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 


o o 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 
The STRONGEST, BREST 
@UARDED and BEST 
LIGHTED in New England. 
VENTILATION PERFECT. 


Safes $10.00 and upward per am 
num. Vaults open from 9 A. M. until 
4P. M. 

EDWARD BR. ANDREWS, 

Presidents. 
Fr. @. STOREY, Supt. 


° Cc 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 
11 West 13th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 
The NewYork — Lady Guides provided at 


[aviesGuioe Short notice. 
Visitors Shopping orders promptly 


executed. 
“a | 
¢ | 


Strangers met on arrival at 




























Station if desired. 


Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


— > a) 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 


2d floor frost, 
Ba “ 


$2.00 for one, 
1s 
7 250 oe - 


$3.50 for two, 
Ty Bae 


rach , . 
“ and front, 140 


“ * large hallroom, 1.00“ “ 17m“ 
4th “twolargerooms, 1% * “ Se «& 
= “smaller “* ae @ oe 
of oe “ . 75 “ o 1.25 oe “ 


REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D..D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 





Send for Circalar. 


Reference is made to | 


| 








} 








between author and 
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- Delight New Books, 


THE NEW WOWANHOOD. By Rev.J. 0. Fen- 





NALD. Introduction by Marion Harland, 12mo, $1.25. 


The whole subject of woman's nature. phystcal, men- 
tal and spiritual; her needs. her work, her relations to 
the home, to social and bu-iness life, including train- 
ing of children, questions of property, education, ete., 
are discussed in the broadest, most comprehensive, 
mostcandid manner. 


THERE AND BACK. Ry GrorGe MACDONALD. 
limo, c' oth, $1.5"; payer, W cente. 

“To read this book is to breathe mounta'n air. Ip its 
atmosphere the whole being expands and quickens 
under an impulse of awakened emotions ana aspira- 
tions.”—American Review 


* Barbara is a fresh, original creation, one who fess 
straight to the heart of things, and is fesrful of nothing 
but that the shall not flad the truth,”— The Advance, 


SHORT CUTS AND BY-PATHS, Ry Horace 
LUN?T, author of “Across Lou.” l2mo, $1 35. 


No lover of nature can afford to pass by this breezy 
out-door book, Its descriptions of woodland life, of 
rural highweys and byways. are ful! of charming bite 
that will not only delight, but witl put the reader on 
the alert to discover new beanties for himself. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY “TORIES. By 
JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00, 
“There stories treat of experiences In her own stir- 
ring «nd romantic tif, and are #t once interesting, en- 
tertaloing and pathetic "— The Week. 


BUST* KS8 OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. By 

SALLik JOY WHI'E. 12m0, 75 cents. 

“Every word tells, It is just the book to encourage, 
warm and inspire other women to do as Mrs. White 
has dove. and Lo succeed as she bas succeeded.”— Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS! By AnniE H. RYDER. 
12mo, $1.00. 
“It preaches so cheery an’ powerful a sermon of 
progress that no girl who reads it can fall to inwardly 
digest.” —Hosion Times. 


HELPS IV TEACHING READING. By Mar- 

THA 8S HUSSEY, teacher of reading in the Girls’ 
12mo, 75 cents, 

“Miss Hussey’s little book will give inspiretion and 
practical assistance \o teachers of every grade, In our 
own work we have found it iovaluahle."— K.h. SHUTE 
and ©, MURRAY, Boston Normai School. 


LAMB'S ESSAYS, A Biographical Studv. Selected 
ard ao: otated by ELIZABETH DEKRING HANSCOM, 
12m0, gilt op, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50, 

“Every lover of Lamb wi!! prize bim more highly 
afier reading this volume. and many, we believe. who 
have not hitherto fa'ler under his sweet sway will 
count him among their Ilierarv friends from the day 
when they read this book.”—Golden Ruse, 


STORIES 
LINE. Bv Grace DEAN MCLEOD. ({ilustrated 
by Hy. Sandham. 12mo, $1,25. 
“They set ihe sed romantic histery of the Arcadian 
country ina picturesque frame each little pleture hav- 


Latin School, Boston, 


OF THE LAND OF EVANGE- 


ing its peculiar /ights ond + hades.”"—N. Y. Independent. 
ROK. A STOKV FOR BOYS. By ManrGaRreT 

SIDNEY. I2mo $1.0, 

“Margaret Si¢nev'’s wonderful narratives of sweet, 
gorees. pure child life, her attractive pictures of 
memes where poverty, privation ard -elf-denial are 
gloritted by a sunshiny spirit and loving heart, sre 
among the choicest treasures of child-literature.”— 


National Baptist. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG. Com- 
tiled by Mrs. CyntTaa N.s7. Joun In 3 Parts, 
With introduction, 4to, illustrated, $1.25. 

*Obildren early used to Wordsworth will never 
afte’ wards decline to the commonplace and sensa- 
tional.”— Woman's Journal. 





THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES for 1892 will be 
enlarged and improved, but the price will remain un- 
changed. 

WIDE AWAKE, $240a year, THE PANSY. $1.00. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, $1.00, 

BABYLAND,'50 vents. THESTORY TELLER, $1.50, 


Samples of all five, 25 cents; of first four, 15 cents, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 


A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 


The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS, 


The Co-o 





rative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary servic 
consisting of Short. Stories, Serials, Speci 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Es- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this conmporee system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to critict: 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and wil 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of ee | 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wiil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
postage. For further information address 4 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


™ DISINGSS 
Woman's 
Journal, 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
Contains the first of a course of 
LESSONS IN STENOGRAPHY 
By a practical reporter of twelve years’ experience; 
WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN 
WASHINGTON; 
WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING IN CALI- 
FORNIA; 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS; 
SENSIBLE DRESS FOR WOMEN; 
WOMEN ON THE WHEEL; 
RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS; 
LESSONS FROM A GOLDEN WEDDING; 
And many other articles of interest. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. Single Copies 10 

Cents. Address 
MARY F. SEYMOUR PUB. CO., 
38 Park Row, New York, or 


Miss EMMA J. WOODWARD, 
1328 I Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their M88. 
30 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1*87) ,which 
ie prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
blisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers viven 





| when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 


| copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in 


| 


on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sam 


world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 

tails of literary work. ddress The Writer's 

Literary Bureau, P. %. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 31, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and velating, to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
$638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or mngeess ‘0.’ Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Association Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
morning and evening of Wednesday, November 
4, and the morning of Thursday, November 5, 
1891. 

At the morning session of Nov. 4, reports from 
auxiliary societies will be presented, and other 
necessary business transacted. 

At the evening session Miss Mary Grew, Pres- 
ident of the Association, Hon. William N. Ash- 
man, judge of the Orphans’ Court, and Mrs. L. 
Meriwether, of Tennessee, will make addresses. 
Mrs. Meriwether’s will be ‘‘The Silent Seven.” 
There will also be instrumental music and sing- 
ing, by Miss Clark, Miss Alice Groff, a pupil of 
the celebrated teacher, Madam Marchesi of 
Paris, and Miss Morris. 

At the morning session on Thursday the elec- 
tion of officers and of delegates to the National 
American W.S. A. will form a portion of the 
business. 

All auxiliary societies are requested to send re- 
ports and delegates to which each are entitled 
under Article IV. of the constitution : 

Sec. 1. Any County Suffrage Association may 
become auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association by paying into the treasury 
of the latter, annually, ten cents per member of 
the entire number of its members; and in a 
county where there is no such society any local 
Woman Suffrage Association (when there is but 
one in a county) may, on the same condition, 
become auxiliary to the State Association. 

Sec. 2. Every auxiliary association shall be 
entitled to send three delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, and one in addition for every 
twenty-five paying members over a membership 
of fifty. JANE CAMPBBLL, Sec. 
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NEW YORK STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Opera House at Auburn, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 10 and 11, 1891. 

The object of this Association is to secure for 
the women of the State of New York a position 
of equality with men at the ballot box. Women 
are recognized as a part of the people when taxed 
for the support of a government in which they 
have no voice; when governed by laws made 
without their consent; when tried by juries that 
are not their peers. The members of this body 
ask that these wrongs shall be righted. The 
strength that comes of union, shown in the con- 
federation of the States in this country, should be 
an object-lesson to all the friends of equal suf- 
frage, and applied to their own cause. 

All county and local Political Equality Clubs 
and Suffrage Societies are earnestly requested to 
send delegates to this Convention. 

Isolated members of the State Association,from 
counties not yet organized, will have equal privi- 
leges with delegates—their membership cards 
serving as credentials, and admitting them to all 
business sessions. 

All persons interested in the enfranchisement 
of women are cordially invited to be present at 
the Convention and participate in its delibera- 
tions. 

There will be three sessions each day, at 10.30 
A. M., and at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. The day 
sessions will be devoted to business, viz.: The 
presentation of letters, reports from committees 
and presidents of county and local societies, the 
framing of resolutions and free discussions 
thereon, the amending and adoption of the con- 
stitution, and the election of officers for the com- 
ing year. 

On Tuesday evening the welcome will be given 
by Mrs, Mary Pearson, the response by the 
State president, Mrs. J. Brooks Greenleaf, after 
which Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake will address the Convention. 
Wednesday Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be the speakers. 

J. Brooks Greenwear, President. 

M. A. Y. Sanrorp, Rec. Secretary. 

N. B.—Friends wishing to aid the work for 
women’s enfranchisement will please send their 
contributions to Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, 46 
Sterling Place, Brooklyn. All communications 
should be addressed to the corresponding secre - 
tary, Miss Mary S. Anthony, 17 Madison Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., until Nov. 6; after that date to 
the care of Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborn, Auburn, 
N. Y. Headquarters of Convention, New 
National Hotel, Auburn, N. Y. Herdic from 
station to hotel. A committee at the hotel will 
receive guests and apportion places. Reduced 
rates will be made to those who prefer to remain 
at the hotel. 

A reduction of one-third on the return fare will 
be made to persons going to the meeting from 
Trunk Line Territory, i. e., from Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo and Salamanca, and points east thereof. 
Persons wishing the reduetion must take outa 


certificate when they buy their tickets to Auburn. 
J.B. G. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


All delegates and members of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association desiring entertain- 
ment during the convention to be heldin Topeka, 
Nov. 18, 19, 20, are urged to write to Mrs. M. A. 
Cornelius, 2031 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan., 
giving her, if possible, the time at which they 
expect to arrive. 

Everybody is expected to report, immediately 
on arrival, at Representative Hall, where the 





committee on entertainment will be in waiting. 
If it is impossible to name the hour of arrival, 
write to Mrs. Cornelius at any rate, stating that 
you expect to come. Do this without fail, in 
order that the committee may know for whom 
to prepare. 

A unique feature is to be introdueed into the 
exercises at this meeting. In view of the sub- 
mission in 92 of the question of holding a State 
Constitutional Convention, it is proposed to re- 
solve the suffrage meeting (for the afternoon of 
the 20th) into a State Constitutional Convention, 
go into committee of the whole, discuss and re- 
port such a ‘Suffrage Article’ as should, in the 
opinion of the framers thereof, go into the possi- 
ble new constitution of Kansas. 

Lavra M. Jouns, Pres. 

Evizanetu Hopkins, Sec'y. 

ee 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourth annual convention of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association will be held this year 
in Louisville, Dec. 8,9, 10. Arrangements will 
be made for special railroad rates and for enter- 
tainment of delegates and visitors. 

Evoenta B. FaRMER, 
Cor. Sec. Ky. E. R. Asso. 
*ee- 


ILLINOIS THE PRESENT BATTLE-GROUND. 


The Illinois Legislature last winter passed 
by a large majority a law giving women 
school suffrage. A few days ago, when 
the time came for registration, it is esti- 
mated that ten thousand women in Chicago 
applied to register, and that only about 
seven hundred were allowed to do so. The 
intent of the law undoubtedly was to en- 
able women to vote on school questions 
on the same terms as men. Butonatech- 
nical quibble an effort was made to con- 
strue the law so as to exclude all women 
but those naturalized previous to 1870. 
The Board of Election Commissioners 
therefore instructed the judges of elections 
not to receive the votes of women. 

Naturally, women were indignant at the 
injustice of this refusal, and well-known 
and respected women at once sued the 
judges of elections, asking heavy dam- 
ages. Among those who will aid in push- 
ing the matter are Miss Ada C. Sweet, Mrs. 
C. P. Woolley, Mre. E. Alice Miller, Mrs. 
Mary A. Ahrens, Mrs. C. C. Holt and 
others. The suffrage societies of the city 
and county will coéperate. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, always loyal 
toequal rights for women, in a leading ed- 
itorial advises the women to ‘prosecute in 
every case.” It says: 

If a male citizen who was actually en- 
titled to vote should apply for registration 
aud be refused, it would be regarded as a 
gross and intolerable outrage. Surely it 
is no mitigation of the offence that it was 
committed against a woman. 

Another noteworthy thing is the kind 
of women who sought to register. Mary 
H. Krout says, in the Inter-Ocean : 

The women who have been interesting 
themselves in the coming election, who 
hoped to exercise the right of voting for 
County Superintendent, should set at eaze 
the minds of alarmists who have opposed 
equal suffrage. Three weeks ago it was 
announced that instruction in voting under 
the Australian system would be given ata 
stated place, and the announcement drew 
to the improvised polls, not a mob of the 
ignorant or vicious, but a company of rep- 
resentative women. They were from all 











the professions, law, medicine, journalism. 
They came from the seclusion of their 
homes, honorable wives and devoted 
mothers, rearing their children to rever- 
ence the government and obey its laws. 
Among them were women of national rep- 
utation as writers, others of high social | 
position, and representatives of nearly all | 
the churches. Members of the Women’s 
Club, one of the most powerful organiza- 
tions in Chicago, were active in the work. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Woman’s Alliance, that active 
spirit of justice and protection for women, 
and its sister organization, the Woman's 
Protective Agency, had their agents there 
in force. 

Fully ten thousand women presented | 
themselves for registration. In hundreds | 
of instances they were accompanied by 
| ond husbands, who encouraged and aided 
them. 

Monday evening the Election Commis- 
sioners had passed a resolution construing 
the law as designating men only to be 
properly qualified voters. This met the 
women at almost every polling place, and 
as a rule they were refused the privilege 
of registering. In one precinct, however, 
when the women arrived and asked if they 
might register, the judges took off their 
hats and gave them a hearty welcome. 
They complied with the law, went away, 
returned and brought back a score or more 
of young girls who took then and there 
their first lesson in practical citizenship. 

In one family a grandmother, daughter 
and granddaughter went to the registra- 
tion office together. In one precinct all 
the young women in the Methodist mis- 
sionary training school presented them- 
selves. In Evanston over one hundred 
women of the most conservative views 
and of the highest social position, made 
out their own registration papers, there 
being no place of registration in the vil- 
lage, and one hundred and thirteen thus 
registered. Among those refused were 
Miss Ada Sweet, ex-Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. 
Helen E. Starrett, Mrs. Charles E. Henro- 
tin, a score of school-teachers, Mrs. Celia 
P. Woolley, and hundreds of women who 
are heavy property-holders, and whose 
taxes have never been refused because of 
eex limitations. 








Frances Willard headed the women who 


presented themselves in Evanston. Her 
mother, Madam Willard, eighty-seven 
years old, went with her. Others werc 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Dean of 
the Women’s College of the Northwestern 
University, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Gen. Singleton and the wives of 
the leading men of Evanston. 

We shall give fuller particulars later. 
Meantime, the attention that will be called 
to the whole question of the disfranchise- 
ment of women, by this case in Chicago, 
will, in the end, help the cause forward. 


L. 8. 
ae 


OUR PREMIUMS. 

Let every one read our new premium 
list. The subscribers to the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL are eminently reading people. 
We have, therefore, offered as premiums 
for those who procure new subscribers a 
varied list of valuable books, suitable and 
useful for adults, and also for children. 
Every book is good of its kind. They are 
offered as an inducement to secure new 
subscribers, and as compensation for the 
time and trouble necessary to do this. Be 








sure to look at the premium list. LL. s. 
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DR. HAMILTON AT THE ECUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 


Our last week’s report of the proceedings 
of the Ecumencial Council accidentally 
omitted the remarks of the Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, of this city. He was the first 
to reply to the speech of Dr. Hoss against 
the equality of woman in the church, and 
we give his words as taken down on the 
spot by the official stenographer. Dr. 
Hamilton said : 

‘‘Mr. Chairman and Brothers:—I had 
promised myself that I should be here only 
to serve, not to speak. But some things 
which have been said this afternoon make 
that promise of no effect. Some parts of 
this debate exonerate me from all such 
obligations. (Hush—sh—Order!) You 
will hear me—I will be heard. 

“IT do not rise to reply to many things 
which, all must agree, it were better for 
tbe speakers had never been said. Let us 
lift ourselves to the dignity of a great 
occasion. Let us remember to say some 
things worthy of ourselves, and of our 
mothers, our sisters, our wives, and our 
daughters,—the Christian women. What 
a travesty upon the learning of great men 
are some of the interpretations of Scripture 
we have heard tc-day, when we recall that 
the exegesis of our brother, the accom- 
plished and eloquent representative of the 
Irish Church, accords perfectly with all 
the authoritative Methodist Commentaries ! 
No construction of the New Testament, 
such as that which has been presented 
here by the opponents of woman’s unre- 
stricted privilege in the Christian Church, 
will stand for a moment, if we are to re- 
ceive and accept the teachings of John 
Wesley, Richard Watson, or Adam Clark 
[it has been stated from this platform that 
Theodore Parker declared Adam Clark the 
scholar of a thousand years,| and Daniel 
Whedon. I have no time, in five minutes, 
to indicate further the conflict which these 
brethren would force on us now. It is too 
late in the history of the Christian Church 
—the world moves—to admit the contra- 
dictions. Our greatest teachers have never 
taught that the writings of Paul contradict 
the words of Jesus. Methodist scholar- 
ship is all one way. 

‘Tt was a wrong representation made by 
the brother from New York to say it is 
claimed that a woman must be made a 
bishop. Itis not assumed that she must 
hold any particular office in the church. 
We simply insist that all laws which pre- 
vent the recognition of special fitness for 
special work must be repealed. All we 
ask is a fair field and no favor. (Ap- 
plause.) 

‘In reply to my honored and polite 
brother from the South, he certainly must 
know that his logic will apply to all the 
work of the eternal years, as well as to that 
of the present time. Moral principles do 
not change with the changes of time or 
place. I have understood, until now, that 
men and women were not made alike, for 
quite a different reason from the one he 
has assigned. I do not understand, even 
now, because they were made unlike, that 
God ordained invidious distinctions, un- 
just orders of caste to match their unlike- 
ness. It is a queer notion that unlikeness 
in form begets unlike ethical relations and 
unlike ethical duties. On the contrary, 
I hold that all the shades of color, pre- 
vious or present relations of servitude, or 
the existing and exacting conditions of sex, 
must not invalidate constitutional guar- 
antees to life, liberty or the pursuit of 
happiness, and must not invalidate the 
gifts, graces and usefulness wifich God 
permits and bestows. I cannot consent to 
eliminate woman from her relation to the 
Sermon on the Mount. The Golden Rale 
in Christian work and the Christian Church 
must apply to woman as to man.” (Great 
applause.) 

Rev. Dr. Hoss, in his paper, the Christian 


Advocate, of Nashville, Tenn., expresses 
himself very mach dissatisfied with the 
reception of his own speech and of those | 
that followed it. He said: 

“The report in the daily papers as to 
what followed is grossly incorrect and un- 
just, and the person who wrote it is in- 
capable of a colorless statement. The five- 
minute s h of Dr. Buckley, which was 
a logical, eloquent, and sarcastic protest 
against the so-called forward movement, 
is slurred over as a weak and tame affair; 
and the utterance of my friend, Dr. John 
W. Hamilton, of Boston, which was as 
fine a specimen of declamatory inconclu- 
siveness as [ have ever heard, is lauded to 
the skies. So much for the daily press!” 

Our readers can judge for themselves 
whether Dr. Hoss, who characterizes the 
above remarks of Dr. Hamilton as ‘‘declam- 
atory inconclusiveness,” is capable of a 
‘colorless statement” where the rights of 
women are concerned. H. B. B. 


WHAT WILL BE SOLD AT OUR DECEM- 
BER FAIR. 


In order to fulfil our promise of exhibit- 
ing in each line only the most excellent 
article of its kind in our Department of 
Household Science, great pains have been 
taken to collect the opinions of the best- 
qualified judges regarding each article to 
be exhibited. Eminent teachers of cook- 
ing and experts in the culinary art have 
been widely coneulted, and we are there- 
fore enabled to recommend without reserve 
the various groceries and inventions for 
household use which they have helped us 
select for sale at the Fair. Nothing of in- 
ferior grade, or doubtfal value, will be 
allowed a place in this department. Buy- 
ers may consequently send, with confi- 
dence, orders for the goods we have al- 
ready decided to sell. 

It is particularly desirable that orders 
should be sent in as early as possible, 
since, after selling the very liberal dona- 
tions already given us, a large profit will 
be allowed on further orders taken until 
the close of the Fair. 

Through a suggestion from Mrs. D. A. 
Lincoln, the famous teacher of the Boston 
Cooking-School, we were led to make tests 
of an improved brand of gelatine,—Knox’s 
Sparkling Gelatine,—and are glad to give 
it a prominent place in our list of certified 
articles. We recommend it as entirely free 
from that objectionable taste and odor 
characteristic of many other gelatines, 
and therefore peculiarly desirable for fas- 
tidious housewives. As gelatine is the 
base of a wide variety of delicious des- 
serts, is easily kept, and inexpensive, we 
hope to have many orders from readers of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for this Fair com- 
modity. Orders (to be filled at the 
Fair) may be sent in now to 3 Park St., 
giving full address and number of pack- 
ages required. Eight will be sold for a 
dollar, or a single package for fifteen 
ce ats. 

Amongst the inventions for the house- 
hold that we have secured is the remarka- 
ble Coffee Pot which is receiving such 
eulogies from all who have used it or wit- 
nessed its operation. This is the “One 
Minute Coffee Pot,” which actually does 
make coffee, clear as wine, without the 
use of eggs, or ‘‘settlers,” and with the 
minimum of time, trouble and material. 
We will send circulars describing the 
different styles and prices on application. 

Our endeavor has been to provide arti- 
cles for sale at this Fair which every 
housekeeper really needs, that she may be 
induced to give her patronage not solely 
through interest in ‘‘the cause,” nor by 
the temptation of luxuries, but to her 
own benefit by obtaining her every-day 
necessities in a manner helpful to this 
work, undertaken to promote the best 
interests of all women. In pursuance of 
this method, we have engaged a supply of 
Mrs. Van Deusen’s Patent Cake Molds, 
which the inventor describes as ‘‘the only 
cake-pans which require no greasing,” —a 
convenience every nice housekeeper will 
appreciate. We shall have these in various 
shapes and sizes, to be sold singly or by 
the set. 

From a study of cake-pans, our thoughts 
naturally turned to that important element 
of cake-making—the flavoring extracts. 
And herein our research soon led us to an 
agreement with that committee which 
lately awarded Mrs. M. J. Bradford the 
gold medal for the superior purity and 
delicacy of her extracts from fruits, 
spices and herbs. It is nothing new to 
find a woman famed in the fine art of dis- 
tilling and compounding essences. As far 
back as the Homeric period, we read of a 
Greek dame,the ‘‘yellow-haired Agamede,”’ 
who “understood as many herbs as the 
wide earth nourishes”; and Mrs. Brad- 
ford’s list would lead one to the conclusion 
that this might truthfully be said of her 
as Agamede's modern successor. There is 
no reason why housekeepers should not 
at once order of us their supply of fruit- 
flavoring extracts for the coming year. 
Mrs. Bradford's most ingenious prepara- 
tion consists of extracts of cinnamon, 
cloves,nutmegs snd other spices to be used 








in cooking, that we may have precisely the 





same flavors without any of the specks 
which are apt to result when ground 
spices are used. 

A striking testimonial to the wide circle 
interested in our common object is found 
in the fact that the single brief mention 
of the Fall’s Heater (now being sold for 
the benefit of the Mass. W. 8. A.) brought 
inquiries and orders within the next six 
days from various points in South Caro~ 
lina, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con~ 
necticut, and Maine. It is encouraging 
and inspiring to see the great results which 
accrue from women’s determination mu-~ 
tually to promote each other’s plans,sim ply 
by each doing the little that costs but a 
trifle in money and thoughtfulness. 


That our readers may be enabled to lend 
a hand cordially in working up a mu- 
tually beneficial Fair, we shall continue, 
in our weekly notes, the list of domestic 
articles to be sold there at regular mer. 
cantile prices. 

Mrs. Sarah Pitman Moreland, of Ever~ 
ett, with numerous helpers, is busily en~ 
gaged in gathering abundant material for 
a table of canned goods and preserves, 
and hopes to put so much excellence into 
her delicacies that all who eat thereof will 
be won to love the cause she represents. 

A promising indication of an unusually 
beautiful Fair is found in the fact that so 
many Leagues report in favor of having 4 
classification of goods, instead of that 
miscellaneous hodge-podge which so often 
makes Fair tables ridiculous and unbeau~ 
tiful. But though we are to have an apron 
table, a bag and basket table, a stationers’ 
table, and so on, it is yet well to have the 
variety table represented, and the Rox- 
bury League send word that active prep- 
arations are going on in their midst for 
such a stand. They intend to make their, 
table a success. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
held its annual meeting in Boston, on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 232, 
23 and 24. The A.C. A. was the guest of 
its Boston branch. A report of the meet- 
ing will be given next week. 

The following officers were elected : 


President.—Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, Vassar 
Washington, D.C 

Vice Presidents.—First, Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crowe, Syracuse University, Grinnell, Ia; 
second, Mrs. Julia Latimer Munger, Boston Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill.; third, Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus, Vassar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; fourth, Miss 
Anna R. Haire, Smith, Duluth, Minn.; fifth, 
Mrs. Josephine Sarles Simpson, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, Mioneapolis, Minn.; sixth, Miss Clara 
Brewster Potwin, Wellesley, Garden City, N. Y. 

Secretary.—Miss Marion Talbot, Boston Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Mary Roberts mith, Cornell 
University, Madison, Wis. 

State Directors.—California, Miss Florence 
Prag, California University ; Connecticut, Miss 
Adah J. Todd, Syracuse University, Boston Uni- 
versity; Maryland and District of Columbia, 
Miss Agnes M. Lathe, Smith; Illinois, Mrs. 
Mary Whitney Chapin, Vassar; Indiana, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewali, Northwestern University; 
Massachusetts, Miss Alla W. Foster, Vassar and 
Cornell University ; Minnesota, Mrs. Frona M. 
Brooks, Smith; Michigan, Mrs. Alice Chipman 
Dewey, Michigan University; New Jersey, Miss 
Eva M. Tappan, Vassar; New York, Miss Alice 
Williams, Michigan University; Pennsylvania, 
Miss Jane J. Wetherell, Cornell University; 
Rhode Island, Miss Alice E. Anthony, Bryn 
Mawr; Wisconsin, Miss Mary Smith. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Oct. 28, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Much has been written by your corre- 
spondent and others in regard to the in- 
famous law of this State which gives to 
the father of any child born in wedlock 


the absolute control of its destinies, de- | 


claring that it belongs to him, and to him 
alone, to the entire exclusion of any claim 
on the part of the mother. 

Under this law (‘Guardian and Ward,” 
Revised Statutes, New York, 1871), the 
mother has no right to her child for & 
single instant of its existence. The fathe 
is created its sole guardian, and can wil 
it away from the mother though he dle 
before it is born. He can take it from her 
arms so soon as it is a living entity, and 
can bind it out to any service or trade 
without her consent, at any moment, until 
it is of age. 

It is constantly said that it is no matter 
about this law, that it is a dead letter and 
really works no harm. Such a law is § 
dead letter, of course, in happy families, 
of which we have so many; just as the 
law against murder is not needed to pre 
vent good and amiable people from killing 
each other. But, unfortunately, all mar 
riages are not harmonious, and where 
there is trouble between husband and wile, 
the father’s absolute power over the 
dren is a source of bitterest woe to womed- 

Within the week, three stories of the 
cruelties possible under this law have af 
peared in the newspapers of this Stat 
The first instance occurred in Buffalo 
Some years ago, Louls Zurbucher was on¢ 
of the wealthy men of that city, but be 
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~ John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 





800 Daghestan Rugs, at 


The above are in sizes 3-6x5-0, or approximate to those di- 


mensions. 


250 Daghestan Rugs. at 


$5.00 cach. 
$10.00. 


Marked down from $15.00 and $17.00 each. 


200 Daghestan Rugs, at $15.00 and $17.00. 


Marked down from $23.00 and $30.00. 


Mirzapore and Koula Mats at $2.50 to $3.50 


each. 


In addition to the above, we have made a sweeping reduction 
in Oriental Pieces, suitable for corridor and stair carpets, and 
we have picked out one especial lot of 100 Indian, Persian, 
Turkish, and other Eastern Carpets, in medium and large sizes, 
which we shall offer at from 12} to 25 per cent. reduction from 


our present very low prices. 


The sale will probably be the largest one of the kind ever 


held in this city, as we propose and are determined to turn the 
goods into money. The goods are all desirable in every respect, 


and are sold only subject to such slight imperfections or 


irregularities in manufacture as occur in all oriental rugs. 
During this sale no exchanges of rugs will be made, nor shall 
we be able to send them out on memorandnm. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
558 AND 560 WASHINGTON STREET. 








support his wife, Emily. She finally left 
him, and earned a living for herself and her 
two little girls with her needle. The chil- 
dren were playing in the street a few days 
ago, when the father came to them, en- 
ticed them out of sight, and drove them 
away in a buggy. The poor mother was 
frantic with grief, especially when she 
learned that the law was powerless to 
help her, that the children legally belonged 
to her husband, and tohim alone, and that 
she had no legal claim tothem. Her mis- 
ery was so great that her mind gave way, 
and she has been sent to an insane asylum. 

Can words add to the horror of these 
facts? Draw a picture of the mother 
who had fied from an unhappy marriage, 
making a little home for herself and her 
children, patiently toiling to provide them 
with comforts, and rewarded for her ef- 
forts by theirsweet companionship. Now 
they are torn from her loving arms, to be 
cared for, or perhaps unkindly treated, by 
strangers, while the mother wears out her 
heart in a lunatic asylum. 

The second instance occurred at Round 
Lake. A daughter of the Rev. J. C. Fen- 
ton married Dr. C. A. Barnes. The union 
was unhappy, and the young wife left her 
husband and returned to ber father, tak- 
ing her baby with her. She had begun 
divorce proceedings, but knowing of the 
existence of the law which makes the hus- 
band the owner and controller of the child, 
she was in constant fear that it might be 
kidnapped. The family supposed that the 
house was securely guarded, but while 
they were at supper the room in which 
the baby was sleeping was entered, and it 
was stolen away. Every effort has been 
made to find out where it has been hidden, 
but all in vain; this only is known, that 
the father took it, declaring that the child 
was his, and that the unhappy mother has 
heard vague rumors that her husband has 
farmed the baby out. In other words, the 
husband has taken it from her tender care 
to put the poor little thing at the mercy of 
& hireling. 

The third case has been brought to light 
in Brooklyn. Mrs. Lucy Mackay left her 
husband, who could not support her. 
Taking her little three-year-old daughter 
With her, she went out to domestic service. 
Her husband knew where she lived, and 
was permitted to see the child whenever 
he chose. It was certainly, under any as- 
pect of the case, the best arrangement 
that the little girl should live with her 
mother rather than with her father, who 
could not, by reason of his sex, give her 

Same care as a mother. Taking ad- 
vantage of this privilege, Mackay, some 
three months ago, stole the child. The 





poor mother spent every spare moment in 
searching for it. At last, one day, she 
saw the little face at the window ofa home 
in Williamsburg. She rushed to the 
room and seized the baby; her husband’s 
sister, who had the child, tried to take it 
from her, but the by-standers, who believed 
not in the law of the State of New York, 
but in that higher law that makes the 
mother the rightfal owner of her child, 
aided her to recover her lost darling, and 
she bore it away in safety. Thus far the 
story has a happier termination than the 
others. But how long will she be able to 
keep her baby? Should the husband invoke 
the law, the inexorable decree must be that 
the child is his, and that the mother who 
bore it is no more to it than a stranger. 
How can women hear such stories with 
indifference? How can they fail to see 
that they ought to demand that women 
shall have the protection of the ballot, and 
some control of the laws, which that alone 
can give? Ina Legislature elected by the 
votes of women, this shameful enactment 
would be wiped from our statute books 
forever. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 E. 44th Street. 
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MARRIAGE DRAMAS. 


Miss Charlotte H. Allen will give six 
representations of her Marriage Dramas 
in Buffalo, N. Y., from Nov. 17 to 21, in- 
clusive; in Cincinnati, eight representa- 
tions, beginning Nov. 30; in Brooklyn, 
Dec. 18 and 19; in Philadelphia, Jan. 6 and 
7. In Baltimore it is planned for about 
Easter, but the date may be changed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
will hold its next annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Some notes on the Woman’s Congress 
are unavoidably kept waiting this week, 
along with much other good matter. 

A full set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty different kinds) sent post-paid for 
ten cents. Address WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace gave two even- 
ing addresses on the Ballot for Women, at 
the State W. C. T. U. Convention at St. 
Joseph, Mo., last month. 

The Women’s Medical College of Geor- 
gia, at Atlanta, opens with double its 
previous attendance. The wife of Goy- 
ernor Northen is president of the board of 
trustees. 











Dr. Alice B. Stockham is about to make 
a journey to India with Mrs. Annie Besant. 
She sails for England by the City of Paris, 
Nov. 11. . 

The Woman's Enfranchisement Associ- 
ation of Toronto, Canada, has arranged for 
a lecture by Miss Florence Balgarnie, on 
Nov. 3, on “Ourselves and Our Great- 
grandmothers.” 


The monument to the memory of Henry 
W. Grady, at Atlanta, Ga., was very ap- 
propriately unveiled by his daughter, Miss 
Gussie Grady, a few days ago, in the pres- 
ence of thousands of spectators. 

Two women are assistant examiners in 
the Patent Office—Mrs. Lypard, of Ohio, 
and Miss Amelia Tyler. Thirteen ladies 
are employed in the library of this office, 
as translators, assistants and indexers. 

Mrs. M. M. Love, of Melbourne, presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, ig in San Francisco, en route to the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention at Bos- 
ton. She was formerly a resident of Vir- 
ginia. 


A “Helping Hand Mission,” for rescue 
work and to afford shelter and protection 
to innocent girls who may be stranded, 
friendless and homeless in the city, is 
carried on by the King’s Daughters in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Amelia Thorpe has retired from the 
presidency of the Cambridge, Mass., W. 
C. T. U., but will still be active in W. C. 
T. U. work. Mrs. Thorpe has accom- 
plished a great deal in the past summer in 
the interest of temperance. 


Dr. Jacobi, who is a specialist in dis- 
eases of women and children, says that the 
baby of to-day has a much better chance 
of life than the baby of fifty years ago. 
‘The better educated mothers know how to 
take better care of the children. 


The San Francisco Girls’ Union, which 
conducts a home-like boarding house for 
self-supporting girls, has purchased prop- 
erty, and expects to build next year. Mrs. 
Senator Hearst has given $1,000 toward 
the building, and $5,000 will come to the 
corporation from an unsettled estate. 


The Boston W. C. T. U. asks for hospi- 
tality and a welcome for the delegates to 
the National Convention. Mrs. A.J. Gor- 
don, 182 West Brookline Street, is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, and 
any ladies who are willing to entertain 
delegates are asked to notify her. 


The Hon. Merrit Street, of Clay County, 
Ala., has left to his State a bequest for a 
co-educational college. It includes four 
hundred and twenty acres of land, money 
to erect the necessary buildings, and an 
endowment fund to pay the salaries of 
teachers. The land is near Ashland, Clay 
County. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National Lecturer 
for the National American W. 8S. A., has 
engagements as follows for the last of 
October and the first of November: 

Oct. 26, Quincy, Mich.; 27, Warren, O.; 28, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Educational and Industrial 
Union; 29, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Dominion 
W.C.T.U.; Nov. 2, Youngstown, 0.; 3, Mt. 
Pleasant, O.; 4, Akron, O.; 6, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O.; 9, Belfast, N. Y.; 11 and 12, Auburn,N. Y., 
State Political Equality Meeting. 

Miss Ora Cravens is editor of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) School Journal, lately started. 
One of the novel features of the paper is a 
voting contest among its subscribers, to 
decide upon the twenty most renowned 
Kentucky women. The women receiving 
the highest number of votes will have a 
biographical sketch and wood-cut like- 
ness in future issues of the paper. 


Dr. L. Sauveur will hold his classes in 
French, this year, at Chauncy Hall School, 
Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston, on 
Saturdays. The course commences Oct. 
31, the class for beginners being at 9.30, 
the advanced class at 10.30. Dr. Sauveur 
will give twenty French lectures at Stein- 
ert Hall, beginning Nov. 7, on Saturdays, 
at 3.30 P.M. Course tickets, $5.00. 


The Fair of the Independent Women 
Voters and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred,held last week in this city, is reported 
as very successful. The goods found 
ready sale, some tables being wholly 
cleared. A great banquet preceded the 
Fair, with addresses from eminent speak- 
ers. Mrs. Gougar spoke on the closing 
day of the Fair. Mrs. Trask Hill and her 
associates have secured the registration of 
a large number of women. 


Lady Henry Somerset, the president of 
the British Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Association, has arrived in this coun- 
try to attend the annual meeting of the 
National W. C. T. U., which convenes in 
this city Nov. 14. The Woman’s Herald 
(England) of the 17th inst., gives an inter- 
esting account of her. Lady Somerset is 
a& woman of most abundant charities, using 
her large wealth among the miners of 
Wales, and in many other ways. Sheisa 
very eloquent speaker, and is especially 
interested in the temperance question. 
She also believes in woman suffrage. Lady 
Somerset will receive a cordial welcome 
here, and may greatly help humanitarian 
questions on this side the ocean. 
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Sarah Winnemucca, the well-known 
Piute, is dead. She was well educated, 
and returned to her tribe and acted as in- 
terpreter when Gen. George Cook made 
peace with the Northern Piutes. She after- 
wards went East, and, under the auspi- 
ees of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, lectured 
through New England, and published a 
book entitled ‘Life Among the Piutes.” 
She taught an [Indian school supported by 
Miss Peabody and other Eastern philan- 
thropists. 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Mead, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, had an enthusias- 
tic reception given her recently by the 
Northwestern Alumnz Association at Chi- 
cago. A banquet was given in her honor 
at the Palmer House. The welcome 
was extended by Mrs. Nichols, of Evans- 
ton. Mrs. Mead, in her reply, presented 
the work and aims of the college and its 
needs, and was followed by Miss Willard, 
who responded in her usual felicitous man- 
ner to the toast: ‘‘Mary Lyon. Speak to 
the daughters of Holyoke that they go 
forward.” 


The opening session of the Boston Polit- 
ical Class, conducted by Mre. H. R. Shat- 
tuck, president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association of Massachusetts, was 
held in the vestry of the Church of the 
Disciples, in this city, the 28th inst. Miss 
Frances E. Paine gave a summary of the 
political events of the summer, and Mr. C. 
Howard Wilson, of Newton, read a paper 
on “The Political Situation.” The regular 
work of the class will begin next Thurs- 
day, and weekly meetings will be held 
through the winter at the same place and 
time. The admission fee for those who 
are not members of the Association is ten 
cents a lesson. Here is a good opportu- 
nity for study of real politics. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


Have Just Published : 


My Three Score Years and Tep. 


An Autobiography. By Tuomas Batu, A. M. 
With engraved portrait by Thomas Johnson, 
and portraits of his mother and his wife; also, 
phototype of model of Washington, made for 
Mr. Edward F. Searles. Demi 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. 


This is the life of one of America’s most eminent 
sculptors, still living and pursuing his art in Florence. 
ptaty Mr. Ball’s reminiscences are so delightfully told 
by him tbat the reader cannot help being instructed 
and charmed. The present edition is a limited one, 
one the work will not be reproduced in its present 
shape. 


SIX NEW JUVENILES. 











Betty, a Butterfly. 


By A. G. PLympton, author of ‘‘Dear Daughter 
Dorothy.” Illustrated by the author. Square 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Electrical Boy: 


Or, The Career of Richard Greatman and George 
Greatthings. By Prof. Joun Trowsripae, of 
Harvard University. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack, 


By Mary P. Wetts Smitu, author of ‘Jolly 
Good Times,’’ ‘Their Canoe Trip.” Illustrated. 
Square l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Old Rough, the Miser. 


By Liry F. Wessevnoert, author of ‘‘Sparrow, 
the Tramp,”’ ‘Flipwing, the Spy,’’ ‘The 
Winds, the Woods, and the Wanderer.’’ With 
21 illustrations by J. F. Goodridge. Square 
l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Jock O’Dreams. 


A child’s story book. By Jutre M. Lippman. 
Illustrated by Jesse McDermott. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Last Words. 


A final collection of stories. By Mrs. J. H. 
EwIina, author of ‘‘Jackanapes,”” “The Story 
of a Short Life,’’ etc. With Portrait. Ilus- 
trated by H.D. Murphy. Square 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 


This volume contains some of Mrs. Ewing's tales 
that have never been read on this side of the Atlantic. 





At all bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
JOHN T. KEANE, 


(Formerly with John H. Pray) 


Artistic Upholsterer. 


Furniture, Mattresses, Shades and Draperies 
TO ORDER. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning. 


UPHOLSTERING of every kind executed promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


176 West Newton Street, 


Cor. Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a year ; 











. Address 
THE WO STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Mr. JoHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 








Week Commencing Monday, Nov. 2. 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK OF 


MME. MODJESKA 


AND HER COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 
When will be presented for the first time on any 


stage E. C. Reynolds’ American 
Play, entitled 


THE TRAGIC MASK. 
SATURDAY EVENING, MACBETH. 


Evenings at 7.45. MATINEES Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 2 o'clock. 
November 9-—Mr. Richard Mansfield. 


HOLLIS rativhe. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 


Commencing Monday, Nov. 2, 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


Last season together and only appearance in 
Boston of the 


JEFFERSON- FLORENCE 


COMEDY COMPANY. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday nights, 
also Wednesday aud Saturday Matinees : 


THE RIVALS. 


Friday and Saturday Evenings: ° 


HEIR AT LAW. 


Evenings at 7.45. Regular Wednesday and Satur- 
day MATINFES at 2. 


Week Nov. 9—CLARA MORRIS in Repertoire. 























Alto Songs. 


Thirty-three Choice fonge Sor the Alto 
Voice. Large Sheet Music Size. Paper, 
$1; Boards, $1.25; Clota Gilt, $2. 


No better collection of songs for contralto voice has 
ever been prepared. It is the one volume of all others 
peseee by all singers whose voices require low-pitched 

eys. 


College Songs for Girls. 





Compiled by Florence Leonard, Smith Col- 
lege "8. landsomely bound in Heavy 
Paper, with Lithographed Covers, $1. 


The first and only book of College Songs for gitis 
ever published. It will be popular and widely used. 


W inner’s Eureka 
Instruction Books. 


For the Violin, Guitar, Banjo, and Man- 
dolin. Price of each Book, 7 cents, 


These books do for yon just what a teacher would 
do. With the Winner Instruction Book you can learn 
to play any easy, simple piece of music on any instru- 
ment. Besides the instruction pages, eac k con- 
tains nearly a huodred pieces for that iustrument. 





Songs and Games for 
Little Ones. 
By Gertrude Walker and Harrie 8. 
Jenks. 120 pages, octavo size, handsomely 
bound in cloth, $2. 


The brightest and most enjoyable book for little 
children. 


Quixotic Quakers. 
By, gitan Dizmyth. Price, W cents, post- 
paid, 
An Entertainment, brim full of humor and bright 


music. Eight young ladies and two young gentlemen 
are needed in the cast. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


453—463 Washington Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


cop or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast en, 36 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Toe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. ‘Wedding 

and mm parties eget ae by polite and 
competen’ rs. e linens glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


GLOVES 


LADIES, 
CENTLEMEN 


CHILDREN, 


In all the New Styles and Desirable Colors, 
—aT— 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 














44 Temple Place. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 
(Concluded from Second Page.) 


So Millet entered into the very soul of 
his “*“Sower,” his ‘**Gleaners,” and the little 
birdlings of that sweetest, most touching 
of his paintings, ‘he *‘Becquet” (a bill- 
full). The po ver of his pictures consists 
in that the soul of them takes captive 
your soul; they make you forget yourself 
and follow him just where bis soul leads. 
It is notthe material, fleshly peasant alone 
that he paints, but the spirit, the life of 
that peasant. We feel the reality of that 
life through and through. We knowhim, 
and the conditions that eurround hm. 
These pictures were forbidden exhibition 
in Belgium, because they said they were 
revolutionary—they were so soulful, so 
real. People would feel instinctively that 
the soul of that man had been awakened 
to a purpose in life. He saw farther than 
the sowing of the grain—he saw the 
harvest. The clod-like servility in him 
was cast off. He was a Samson. You 
cannot bind with bonds of slavery or with 
green withs such a man, and the judges 
saw the reality of the case. 

(Mrs. Stonetold how once,when she was 
taking a party of young women through 
a picture gallery, one of them passed 
Millet’s celebrated picture, ‘‘The Glean- 
ers,” with averted head. When Mrs. 
Stone called her attention to it, she an- 
swered, “I can’t look at that picture; it 
makes my back ache.” This young lady 
had never known physical toil, but the 
weariness of the women in the picture, as 
they bent down gleaning, was so power- 
fully brought out by the artist that the 
feeling communicated itself to her.) 

The true artist will point to or suggest 
that which his inner eye may see but can- 
not psint. He can only copy an image of 
it, and herein lies the teaching of true art, 
that what the artist sees, be will inspire 
others to see also; and thus we are led up 
by art. 

In this way art becomes prophecy, a 
foreshadowing or foreshowing of what is 
to be. It is thedisclosure of the soul—the 
image of God within us—our inheritance 
from him. In this way, coming events 
cast their shadows before. In this way, 
art suggests, goes before, and hints as true 
and real that which ecience comes after 
to work out and prove. But is the hint 
less real than the material shadow or 
painting? } Dey | 

So Giotto pictures the world as round 
on his tower in Florence, two hundred 
and fifty years before Galileo was impris- 
oned for saying the truth in words. Gali- 
leo had studied this picture all his life, 
through the shadow of Giotto’s thought 
on the Campanile in Florence, to which he 
looked up daily in passing. The thought 
of Giotto entered his own soul, and science 
transmuted into words what divine art 
had foreseen as true, or what, rather, was 
an overflow of the divine mind into man’s 


d. 

But this divine mind in man never guite 
emancipates itself from its age or country, 
or produces a model in which the educa- 
tion, the religion, politics, usages of the 
age of the artist have no share. 

Thus viewed, art becomes to us not only 
asure prophecy of truth, but a broadening 
lesson of brotherhood, uniting man to 
man through all the ages and races, all 
under the one Fatherhood of God. I know 
of no more religious teacher than true 
art, through which man abandons himself 
to the influence of the divine mind. That 
is one reason why I think it would be a 

ity to have the World’s Fair closed on 
Bunday. I feel that I could drop on my 
knees in prayer as devoutly before a Cor- 
liss engine, or a Hoe’s printing press, as 
before any altar in the world. 

Viewing art in this bay as the unfold- 
ing of the germ divinely implanted in man 
from the beginning, though taking form 
and coloring from the varying nature in 
which, like man, it is born,—the soil, the 
climate, as in Egypt and Greece, the 
religion, education and all the influences 
that produced it,—what lessons may we 
find in the poetry, the myths, the sculp- 
ture and paintings of the past ages! What 
prophecies in the old oracles, fulfilled and 
yet fulfilling in our own age! Whatscrir- 
tures for our edification! For we to-day 
are living over the age of Pericles written 
larger, and another uplift to which the 
race came, in the 5th and again in the 12th 
century, the age of that wonderful bloom 
of cathedrals all over Europe; and again, 
toanew and wonderful evolution in the 
15th century. We are only manifesting 
the same truths, the realities of all the 
ages. in another way, adapted to our own. 
Oh, those inspired builders of Amiens, of 
Chartres, of Rheims, of Burgos, of Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception, Our 
Lady of the Annunciation, of the Assump- 
tion, all over Europe, when the ideal of 
divine womanbood and motherhood took 
possession of all impressible souls, as we 
may see it again, in another way, taking 
possession of the minds and souls of men 
and women! We are just coming to per- 
ceive the soul of these wonderful works, 
and read the meaning of all these ages of 
wondrous art. Oh, my friends, if I could 
utter myself, if I could paint the visions, 
the glory of the coming of the Lord, of 
the new time which I see foretold in the 
art of the past, and of which, as it seems 
to me, we have hitherto seen but little, 
except the technics’, the very handling of 
it; of that time when the Isis and Hathor 
of the Egyptians shall be understood, 
when the Athena and Demeter and Perse- 

hone of the Greeks shall reappear in liv- 
ng form, the Hestia, the Egeria, and the 
Sybils and Vestals of Rome—when these 
shall live again, clothed upon by the new 
though’s born of the civilization of these 
latter ages, of the discoveries in science, 
of the new interpretations of our old Bibles, 
the new thoughts about womanhood, wife- 
hood, motherhood, that education and 
scienve have led in, in this age, the most 
wonderful that our old earth has yet seen, 
and which gives promise of what eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
but which is as real, and which shall a: 
surely be—nay, which is, in the eternal 


mind—as that which is passing before our 
eyes to-day! 

Civilization, no more than nature in its 
evolution of plants, of anima! life, moves 
forward at an even pace, finishing per- 
fectly in every part each day’s work. Na- 
ture seems sometimes to dart forward, 
and in some remarkable development or 
ripening of a rare blossom, to utter a proph- 
ecy and retire. So in human society, in 
oracle, in myth, in poetry, in the plastic 
arts, in personal history,are unfolded frag- 
ments of the crowning work of creation— 
the man and the woman that are to be. 
Behold, we know not what we shall be. 
But these disclosures of the soul of the 
divine possibilities in men are no less real- 
ities than that to which we have attained. 
By and by, when that which is perfect 
shall have been attained, then shall come 
the synthesis of that which. through the 
different ages and in the different races, 
has been discerned and foretold. 

Wonderful in beauty and power, in 
justice and majesty, was the divine woman 
of Greek myth, their Athena, but as 
real to them as though she lived and walked 
and worked among them. As a living 
reality, the seamen hailed with shouts of 
Joy the glitter of her golden spear, when, 
thirty miles out to sea, they caught a 
glimpse of it rising above all the other 
glories of the Acropolis. Joyously, as for 
a real pereonality,the young girls of Greeee 
wove into her peplos the glittering rays of 
the sun and all the colors of the rainbow, 
as the most fitting expression of what 
Athena was to them, ‘*The a)ll-bedewing,” 
because she brought life and freshness out 
of effete customs and dead things. Born 
from the head of Zeus, she was pure mind, 
and nothing sordid,or of the earth, earthy, 
could attach to their divine woman. She 
was the agent of Zeus in his divine Father- 
hood, which was a much higher concep- 
tion of her than as dispenser of his power 
as ruler and irresponsible sovereign. Thus 
she was the guide of Prometheus,when he 
would bring fire from heaven 'o comfort 
and bless mortals, and to aid them in the 
arts and inventions by which humanity is 
to be developed and made God-like. She 
was patron and inspirer of the fine arts, and 
all that refines and etherealizes humanity. 
Lover of order, she compelled incompati- 
bilities to harmony, and brought order 
out of chaos. She presided over all just 
wars, and brought right and justice to 
victory. 

Except in one State in our Union, and 
throughout all the world else, women are 
excluded as jurors in court, and until re- 
cently they might not, without provoking 
great ridicule, appear as advocates in a 
so-called court of justice. But the Greeks 
made their Athena the founder of the 
highest court in the world,—the Areopa- 
gus,—and gave to her so fine a sense of 
justice that, when there was a tie in the 
opinions of the judges, she was always 
there to turn the scale upon the side of 
mercy,and give her vote in favor of the 
accused. Was this a fading ideal, or the 
coming real that the old Greeks saw? Was 
the tender, serving motherhood of Deme- 
ter,—which they portrayed in one of the 
most sacred works of art, in her temple at 
Elusis, that I have ever looked upon, and 
that Tennyson has so beautifully portrayed 
in his octogenary poem,—a. ideal merely, 
or a real prophecy of the coming future, 
which associations like this are formed to 
encourage and hasten forward? Who can 
tell? Idealism and realism seem to me 
much like one of those great modern pan- 
oramas, in which you cannot tell where 
the houses of the city and the farm-fields 
end, and where the painted picture be- 
gins; or like a view of Venice from the 
heights of the Campanile; you cannot 
tell which is palace of stone and which its 
shadow in the water. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing on this 
subject, says, ‘‘I am like a Highland eskip- 
per, of whom I once asked the meaning of 
a Gaelic name, and who replied. seemingly 
in physical agony, ‘I canna say it, nut I 
feel it in my breist.”” He adds: ‘I will 
dea! perfectly frankly with you. I do 
not know what idealism means. I do 
not know what realism means. I try to 
represent what seems to me conspicuous 
= representable in the world in which I 

ve. 

But, taken in the general understanding 
of both, I believe, with Mr. Stevenson 
also, that most of what we term ideals 
are only unconsciously remembered reals 
that have in some way made an impression 
upon the artist from which he cannot free 
himself. Thus Rubens always paints his 
wife, or one of them; and in Raphael's 
paintings reappear constantly the old 
models that at first made so strong an im- 
pression on him. Thus we have his Sistine 
Madonna outlined many times in other 
pictures than this, deemed the crowning 
work of his life. Again, I can but think 
that Michz| Angelo’s wonderful Sybils 
are unconsci.us memories of living em- 
bodiments of wisdom and experience. His 


perbaps ; and of Vittoria Colonna, his Del- 
phica and Eurethea. Our great artist, 
Story, gives us his thought about art in 
the tollowing lines, which, he assured me, 
were less poetry than truth: 


The wilful work built by the conscious brain 
Is but the humble handicraft of art; 

It has its growth in toil, its birth in pain. 
The Imagination, silent and apart, 

Above the Will, beyond the conscious eye, 
Fashions in joyous ease and as in play 
Its fine creations,—mxing up alway 

The real and the ideal, heaven and earth, 

Darkness and sunshine; and then, pushing forth 
Sudden upon our world of consciousness 
Its world of wonder, leaves to us the stress, 

By patient art. to copy its pure grace, 

And catch the perfect features of its face. 


From hand to spirit must the human chain 

Be closely linked, and thence to the divine 
Stretch up, through feeling, its electric line, 

To draw heaven down, or all our art is vain. 
For in its loftiest mood the soul obeys 
A higber power that shapes our thoughts, and 

sways 

Their motions, when by love and strong desire 
We are uplifted. From « source unknown 

The power descends—with its ethereal fire 
Inflames us, not possessing but possessed. 
We do its bidding; but we do not own 
The grace that in those happy hours is given, 





Cum an and his Persica, of his mother, | 
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More thao its strings the music of the lyre— 

More than the shower the rainbow lent by 
heaven. 

Nature and man are only organ-keys— 

Mere soundless pipes—desp#e our vaunted skill— 

Till, with its breath, the power above us fill 

The stops, and touch us to its harmonies. 


But of far more importance than to de- 
termine which is idealism and which is 
real.em in art, is the right application of 
all art to noble themes, and to know how 
to build best with the materials given us 
to deal with. And, as in nature the great- 
est gifts are those that are bestowed upon 
all, as the air, the sunshine, the rain and 
the dew,—the most wonderful pictures, 
those that all may see, as the landscape of 
the earth and eky,and the human form 
divine. of which the greatest artist can 
but make an imperfect copy; so in art, 
there are no themes so grand as those 
which are given to every one of us, 
whether we be idealist, realist, or impres- 
sionist,—that is, the application of the 
hignes' art to supplement nature in the 
making of the noblest life that the mate- 
rials, given by nature, will enable us to 
evolve. For, as says the same artist and 
poes quoted above: 

The perfect artist should be perfect man. 

Oh, let at least our theory be grand, 

To make a whole man, not to train a hand! 
Rearing our temple, let it be our pride 

Naught to neglect, but build with patient care 

A perfect temple. finished everywhere, 

And not a mere facade with one good side. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Mitchell said: ‘idealism is seeing 
things by the light of ideas. Realism at- 
taches the highest importance to things 
that are only of secondary and subordi- 
nate worth; it lacks life and warmth; it 
is divorced from man’s deepest intereste. 
Idealism makes clear the meaning of 
things; it interprets the lower by the 
higher. The mis+ion of art is to raise our 
ideal of life and experience. to lift us from 
the actual to the possible, that we may not 
cling to the one but reach out towards the 
other, and thus ascend continually to 
nobler levels of feeling and of thought.” 


Mrs. Sunderland told an amusing story 
of some one who declared that the man and 
woman In Miilet’s ‘‘Angelus” were ‘very 
commonplace figures. I have seen much 
better looking ones!” That critic saw 
only the realistic side of the picture. It 
is the idealistic side, the spirit of simple 
devotion portrayed, which makes ita great 
picture. So with the nude io art; it all 
depended upon the spirit in which it was 
portrayed whether it was noble, or, like 
most of the modern nude pictures, ignoble. 
Referring to the subject of Mrs. Wolcott's 
paper, Mrs. Sunderland said that among 
the best books to teach children to study 
nature were Mary Treat's ‘‘Home Studies 
in Nature,” Romanes’ ‘‘Arima! Intelli- 
gence,”’ and Arabella Buckle’s *: Fairyland 
of Science.” 

Mrs. Wolcott: ‘‘There is no book so 
good for a young mother, or for an old 
mother, or for a grandmother, as a good 
microscope.” 

The Friday evening meeting opened 
with a trio by Mesdames Shedd, Peterson 
and Patten, of Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Helen T. Powell read the poem 
written for the L. L. C. souvenir by Mrs. 
L. P. Rowland, of Grand Rapids, as fol- 
lows: 

A servant at my Lord’s command, 

I hold two talents in my hand— 

My own, to double or divide; 

No craven I the boon to hide. 

My favored neighbor, it may be, 

Is dowered with gifts more royally. 

At Harvest Home. when we shall bring 

Our garnered sheaves to greet the King, 

To each will come the same reward — 

A festal welcome from the Lord. 

Read, friends, in fine epitome, 

What every mortal life shouid be— 

No folded hands, nor idle dream— 

No listless drift adown the stream. 

To be must signify to you 

Something to have, something to do. 

What care I, tho’ my gifts be small? 

A royal boon is sent to all— 

One gift beiongs to you, to me— 

Our individuality. 

Come to my garden sweet and fair, 

Come, breathe its perfume-laden air; 

In fairy tracery behold 

Toe parable the Master told. 

Tall roses in my garden grow, 

In scarlet robes my tulips glow, 

My lilies golden censers swing, 

Brimmed with an Easter offering, 

Like sowe proud oriflamme of war 

Their shining banners gleam afar. 

Alas, the vision fades t soon, 

Blown on the breath of flying June. 

My brave tive-talent blossoms must 

Trail their gay colors in the dust. 

Low, in my garden, pansies bluom, 

Blue violets all the air perfume; 

As on a Field o’ the Cloth of Gold, 

I tread on daisies manifold. 

Fair blossoms! you will ever be 

Interpreters of life to me. 

Let helpful service be my dower, 

Content I'd be a modest flower. 

Not all are queens; not all may be 

Arrayed in roves of royalty. 

Rare are the souls to whom belong 

The choicest gifts of grace or song. 

In life’s thronged thoroughfares, we find 

Some maimed and wounded, deaf and blind— 

Poor hearts forlorn, to whom is sent 

A pitiful environment. 

Voices and visions may not be 

A heritage for you or me, 

And still it may be yours and mine 

To catch some melody divine, 

To translate into « aily deeds 

A gospel for the common needs,— 

To soothe life’s sorrows, heal its woes, 

‘Transmute to poetry its pr se — 

To plant, unseen, a tiny seed 

Which shall the world's sore famine feed. 

It may be the best gifts of heaven, 

Not light nor fire, are salt and leaven. 


Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott, the youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, then 
read a paper on ‘‘Some American Artists.” 
She mentione1 the impetus given to the 
arts in America by the fine productions 
sent by foreign governments for exhibition 
at our Centennial. ‘* he Centennial struck 
the death-blow of the chromo.” Our 
furniture, crockery and domestic utensils 
became more esthetic. Decorative art 
was born. American wooc-engraving, 
illustrated periodicals, pottery, tiles, gold 
work and etchings now hold an honorable 
place. American stained glass has no 
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rival. Less is known about our glass than 
about our pictures and engravings, as 
glass Windows are at once too bulky and 
too fragile to be easily transported. Mrs. 
E\liot« described vividly some of the best 
works of American artiste. 4mong other 
things, she said: ‘‘See that ‘Sea Sprite’ by 
F. 8. Church! Out of a storm of waves 
and fog aud sea foam gleams a white 
water spirit mounted on a steed as unsub- 
stantial as itself,—a dream-picture, for if 
you glance at it carelessly, you only see 
tumbling green waves and white foam; 
but if you look again, a mistv steed with 
its rider emerges into view. The painter's 
imagina'ion has caught and riveted fur us 
that coy spiritof the foam. We often get 
such a glimpse beneath the crest of some 
great wave as it curls itself ready to crash 
upon the long gray beach.” 

Mrs. Elliott's paper was one of the great 
successes of the Congress. The beauty 
and magnetism of the speaker, added to 
the interest and picturesqueness of her 
paper, fairly carried the audience away. 
Expressions of delight were heard upon 
all sides. One Presbyterian minister said 
that he worshipped more during the few 
minutes while Mrs. Elliott was describing 
a certain church window with floating 
angels upon it than he had ever done in a 
dav in church in his life. 

Mrs. Andrew Fyfe sang very beautifully 
‘‘A Winter Lullaby,” and George Mac- 
donald’s **‘Where did you come from, baby 
dear?” 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Lady Managers, having been delegated by 
Mre. Potter Palmer, the President, to rer- 
resent her in her unavoidable absence, 
spoke on 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Mrs. Meredith said that education has 
been defined as an ability to call things by 
their right names. If so, there was need 
of educa ion in regard to the Columbian 
Exposition, since many people persisted 
in calling it the World's Fair. This will 
be the thirteenth World’s Fair, but it is 
unique in that it commemorates the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. Many people find it diffi- 
cult, also, to give their right names to the 
various organizations that have charge of 
it. Mrs. Meredith said : 

‘There seems lacking a ful] appreciation 
of the stupendous character of the enter- 
prise, which requires four distinct organ- 
izations to comprehend and include the 
various phases of the work. The Colum- 
bian Exposition is a national undertiking. 
An Act of Congress provides for the ceie- 
bration of the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery 0‘ America by an exhibition of 
the resources of the U.S. A., of their de- 
velopment, and of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the New World, and also makes a 
small appropriation, one and a half million 
dollars, supposed to be sufficient to pay the 
expense of an exhibit of governmental 
functions snd the expenses of its Com- 
missioners for three or four years. The 
Act of Congress creates a Columbian Com- 
mission, composed of two men from each 
State and Territory. This organization 
has to do with exhibits and exhibitions. 
Its scope is international, so far as these 
interests may make itso. The Act of Con- 
gress also directs the appointment of a 
Board of Lady Managers, whose duties 
are partly defined by the Congressional 
Act, and which has, also, by the direction 
of the Commission, full power and author- 
ity in all matters where the exhibits or 
interests of women are concerned. The 
Chicago Directory of the Columbian Ex- 
position is an organization under the laws 
of Illinois, and is charged with the finan- 
cial part of the scheme. It furnishes the 
buildings, does the advertising, promotes 
the interests of the Exposition, polices 
the buildings and grounds, receives the 
entrance fees, and is expected to bear the 
final loss, or to enjoy the profit. The 
Directory has about $11.000.000 with which 
to do its work, furnished by the city and 
citizens of Chicago—a liberality without 
parallel. The Chicago Directory has 
authorized and organized what is termed 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary, which 
contemplates a series of conventions or 
congre+ses which wi'l consider and discuss 
the themes that commiund the attention of 
scientific, philanthropic and literary men. 
So. then, we have these four organizations 
codperating upon well-defined lines. 1, 
The Columbian Commission; 2, The Board 
of Lady Managers; 3, The Chicago Direc- 
tory of the Columbian Exposition; 4, The 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

It would be an excursion intothe domain 
of speculation to say what will be the limits 
of the Columbian Exposition, in either 
exhibits or attendance. The site chosen 
is peculiarly fortunate, because easily ac- 
cessible to the great body of enterprising 
American-born citizens. To many, this 
will bo their one opportunity for a trip 
around the world, so to speak. 

At Philadelphia, in 1876, thirty-two 
nations participated, each representing 
its progress in arts and industries. The 
art treasures of Great Britsin alone. that 
were exhibited there, were insured for a 
million dollars. China. for the first time 
in history, is going to participate. Indeed, 
all the more important nations have for- 
mally accepted the invitation of President 
Harrison. 

The prediction is frequently made that 
the most beneficent result of the Colum- 
bian Exposition will be :he fraternal spirit 
that it will promote. I believe this is the 
first occasion since the Mexican war when 
the whole country has bad a common 
cause for emulation and ¢ffort—the first 
time since the unhappy days of the Re- 
bellion when a great national event has 
been projected that had not in it some 
phase of sectional or partisan spirit. It 
is gratifving to note the enthusia-m and 
earnestness of the Southern members of 
the Commission in their endeavors to pro- 
mote the success of the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

While primarily this may be considered 
an industrial exposition, we should not be 
unmindful that it is potent with possibili- 





ties to the higher nature, to culture, to 
philanthropy, to a better civilization. 
Useful contrivances help the world’s 
progress. Everything that helps the hand 
promotes the opportunity for mental and 
soul growth. We grow from beneath, 
upward; from centre outward; and until 
physical conditions are favorable, intel- 
lectual and mora! conditions cannot be. 

The old forces that are to-day given new 
applications are changing the face of the 
world we live in. ‘The steam-engine is 
passing away,” truly. Think of the ample 
illustration of all this that we shall see in 
1893 in the Electricity Building! 

The new woman is just now dividing 
with electricity the attention of thought- 
ful students. In the new woman, the 
student of social questions, of humanita- 
rian movements, recognizes a new force. or 
rather a new application of an old force, 
just as the student of science observes 
with electricity new applications of an 
old force. Electricity is as old as crea‘ion. 
Woman is as old as man—almost. The 
new manifestations of these two old forces 
are the theme of theday. There are those 
that presage some dreadful, some destruc- 
tive form of woman’s force (if it continue 
its evolution), like the electricity of the 
lightning that blasts and kills; but rather 
will not the woman of the future be re- 
sponsive to every touch of beauty and 
love and duty, and so become useful, like 
the mysterious ‘‘key” of the telegraph 
with its articulate *tick-tick-tick ?” 

The Columbian Exposition is going to 
bring new opportunities to women, because 
the Act of Congress says in ¢ ffect that ex- 
hibitors must make known what women 
have done in conjunction with men in the 





manufacture of the article exhibited. The ~ 


result must be new respect for woman, 
and new opportunities for her education 
and culture. The Board of Lady Mana- 
gers,if it did nothing more, has earned the 
gratitude of all earnest women by securing 
the abolition of the ‘‘Woman’s Depart- 
ment,” so called. For the first time, there 
will be a great exposition of industrial 
products judged without prejudice as re- 
gards the sex of the producer. The merit 
of the article will alone be considered. 
Is not this a long step toward educating 
women to drop the personal and take up 
the noble and worthy side of labor? The 
Columbian Exposition will be the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that capable women 
in secluded places have been doing ad- 
mirable work. Weaker women will take 
courage. 

Industrial freedom for women will be 
secured through the influence of the Ex- 
position. And industrial freedom under- 
lies mental and spiritual freedom. To us 
in some moods it appears to be a pity that 
spiritual aspiration and menta! attainment 
should be held by an unyielding cable to 
physical limitations. Bread and potatoes 
are the homely conditions that underlie 
mighty thoughts and great plane. By an- 
alogy, it seems to me particularly plain 
that until woman is free to do with her 
hand what her band can do, she cannot be 
free to think nobly, to live spiritually. 

The great Russian writer emphasizes 
(radically, perhaps) ‘the vanity and emp- 
tiness of idle lives.”” A popular writer on 
political economy says: ‘*This is an age 
of great ‘hings, and of great privileges 
and benefits that are lightly appreciated.” 
In speaking so explicitly of the relation 
of women to the privilezes and benefits of 
the Columbian Ex vosition, I do not speak 
in any captious spirit, but believe sincerely 
that it is a serious question. I believe no 
woman ever has done any worthy work, 
in literature or in life, except she has had 
the generous sympathy, the cordial appre- 
ciation and earnest encouragement of some 
man—father, husband or friend. Civiliza- 
tions have come and gone, great men have 
lived, thought, and striven earnestly, but 
the sum of sin and sorrow does not grow 
lese. I conclude that men have gone as 
far as they can while bearing the clog of 
an inert and uninformed mass of women. 
Progress for the race is estopped until 
women become intelligent and practical). 

The present great tendency among wom- 
en toward self-support is not for the 
money there is in it, but for the brains 
there is in it, as I heard declared most 
forcefully a few days since by Miss race 
Dodge. Woman’s invasion of man’s do- 
main as a wage-earner is justified on the 
ground that she consecrates money to nc- 
ble uses. 

While the function of the Board of Lady 
Managers is a business one—to take care 
that women’s work is treated justly, not 
discriminated against in judging or in & 
favorable position for display,—it has also 
to inspire women everywhere with an en- 
thusia:m for the opportunity now before 
them. 

The Board, in voluntarily relinquishing, 
or rather by insisting upon abolishing, the 
separate exhibition of women’s work, de- 
prived itself of the opportunity to make 
an easy but a striking display of its own 
ability and energy. It would have been 
easily possible to have secureo a great 
aggregation of beautiful and useful arti- 
cles for a woman’s department. But, in 
surrendering this tangible proof of its in- 
fluence and its usefulness, it took high 
ground, believing that the work women 
were doing in conjunction with men needed 
to be more fully recognized, in order 
properly to accent in the public estimate 
the part women are taking in the indur- 
tries and professions; and also believing 
that the comparison of their work, side by 
side with that of men, would not only be 
helpful to women themselves, but would 
be a revelation to the public of the extent 
to which women are engsged in remuner- 
ative employments. In this way the Board 
believes it has served in the best way po&- 
sible the real interests of women engaged 
in the industrial field. The Board will 
designate in some way those articles which 
are in whole or in part the work of wom- 
en, and, on the articles thus indicated, 
women who are competent in those lines 
will be named along with men on the juries 
of award. 

The Chicago Directory has appropriated 
$200,000 for a building to be used by the 
Board of Lady Managers for official and 
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other purposes. It is magnificent in pre - 


portions and beautiful in design. The 
architect is a young woman, Miss Hay- 
den, and the statues or figures that or- 
nament the exterior at the roof line 
will be modelled by women. It is hoped 
that the interior decorations will also be 
bv women; and upon that point I should 
like to speak particularly to this represen- 
tative audience. Artisans, women, would 
doubtless be glad to make the carved bal- 
ustrades, the fret-work for screens, the 
ornamental hardware, hinges, keys, door- 
knobs, and mura) decorations—a hundred 
parts of the interior decoration that in it- 
self would be an exhibition of the work of 
woman’s brain and woman’s hand. Will 
not each of you do something to dissemi- 
nate knowledge of this opportunity among 
women who are skilful in the practical 
and ornamental lines of house-furnishing 
and decoration? The president of the 
Board, Mre. Potter Palmer, has earnestly 
and cordi-lly invited the women of every 
state to do something for this building. 
And will o0t you, bright women of this 
Association, set yourselves to thinking of 
some plan that will in a striking way illue- 
trate the great work done by women in the 
domain of reform, education and home? 
This is the field for your imagination— 
your ideality. 

Madam President, I am commissioned 
by Mrs. Potter Palmer, the president of 
the Board of Lady Managers, to invite the 
earnest coéperation of your Associa:ion in 
our endeavors to enlist the intelligence, 
the enthusiasm and the energy of all wom- 
en, in order that there may be made a 
most creditable and comprehensive dis- 
play of woman’s work in all lines, at the 
Columbian Exposition. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said a few words 
in behalf of Woman’s Departments. She 
had exerted herself to secure an exhibit of 
women’s work in « sepsrate department, 
boch at the New Orleans Exposition and 
at the Centennial. Whatever might be the 
advantages of exhibiting the work of men 
and women together, as was to be done at 
the coming Columbian Exposition, she 
thought the Woman’s Departments in the 
past bad done a great deal of good. 

Mrs. Lynde, of Milwaukee, Wis., ex- 
pressed the opinion that women should 
not be asked tu exhibit as women, but as 
producers and artists, on the same footing 
as men. Harriet Hosmer, being asked 
whether she preferred to exhibit as a 
woman or as an artist, answered emphati- 
ally, ‘‘As an artist.” Mrs. Lynde paid a 
high tribute to the Board of Lady Mana- 


rs. 
"ie. H. L. T. Wolcott, of Dedham, 
Mase., said the impossibility of giving 
any full and just exhibit of women’s work 
lay in the fact that their most valuable 
work, that done by them in the home and 
in the school, could not be shown. She 
hoped Mrs. Potter Palmer would exclude 
the crazy quilts and similar articles that 
would be brought to her with the entreaty, 
‘Please take this quilt, because there are 
10,000 squares in it,” or for some other 
reason which renders that quilt very dear 
to the woman who made it, but a nuisance 
to every one else. 

Mrs. Meredith: I am rather an advocate 
of crazy quilts, for the crazy quilt has 
some use, but these miserably painted 
placques have none. 

Mrs. Howe: All these differences are 
about to be reconciled by a little harmony ; 
and, rather oddly. the song is **The Two 
Grenadiers.” by Mr. L. P. Eddy. 

After the song, Dr. Ella V. Mark, of Bal- 
timore, Md., read the follo wing resolutions 
on behalf of the resolutions committee: 


Resolved, That we give most hearty thanks to | 


the Ladies’ Literary Club for their. kind invita- 
tion to visit this charming city; for their elegant 
reception at their incomparable club house, 
which is the envy of our members from the Hub; 
for the fine drives about the city, and for all 
other kindnesses extended. Also to several of 
the jarge furniture emporiums. To the mem- 
bers of the press for their just and generous re- 
ports of the proceedings of this Congress, too num- 
erous to mention. To the St. Cecilia Society for 
the sweet harmonies to which we have listened 
during our sessions; and for the brilliant mu:i- 
cale given in our honor this afternoon. For the 
leasant reception offered our members by Mrs. 
mmen. 

For invitations received to visit the Soldiers’ 
Home, Masonic Home, St. Mark’s hospital, The 
Union Benevolent Association Home, Grand 


| 
Rapids Public Library and Reading Room, and | 


the Western Michigan University. 

And to the public for their courtesy and atten- 
tion, and especially to the men who have been so 
patient under the infliction of the Woman's Con- 
Gress during these three trying days. 


Miis Mary A. Ripley asked to have the 
last clause read again. She said: Women’s 

lubs and associations like the A. A. W. 
are not formed to suppress men, but to 
show them that men and women can wor 
together to the advantage of both. In the 
sphere of the world’s work, there is a 
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women wu t work «part, Dut the broad 
central Z Nc 1s lur Oo. | have oven +orry 
to see that our large audiences have in- 
cluced so few gentlemen. If the men of 
Grand Rapids h.d realized how much we 
wanted them at there meetings, they 
would have closed t! eir busines- hou es, 
tied white ribbons on their door-handles, 
and cme. The dreadful Joneliness the 
men are supposed to have suffered during 
the Congress exists only in the :magina- 
tion of the very youthful people who, [ 
take it, have drawn ap these resolu ions. 
(This probably referred to Dr. Mark, a 
young and lively lady doctur who had 
read the resulu‘ious.) The solid reading 
of to-day is largely done by women. Mo-t 
men read nothing but the newspapers. 
You know better than I, gentlemen, 
whether your clubs are centres of Jiterary 
and philanthrupic effo -t. ({mmense laugb- 
ter, especially from he men in the audi- 
ence.) Women’s clubs are a sort of U.i- 
versity extension for women. Knowiedge 
is power; and the knowledge woman is 
getting is going to be power to her all 
along the line. You trust your children 
to women in the schools, bu: some of you 
are inclined to say to them, ‘Thus far and 


the weakness of mind that comes from 
reading only newsparers and not solids, 
add the deteriorating effects of alcoho! and 
nicotine, and in fifvy or seventy-five years, 
unless you change your ways, the reth- 
ren are going to find themselves displaced 
from many bigh posi ions, simply because 
they are lying supinely ou their oa-s and 
letting the women get ahead of them. 
Whit ier tells of a little girl who repented 
of having gone above a little boy in the 
spelling class, 
“Because, you know, I love you.” 


Miss Ripley said that in the world at 
large she did not think that would work. 
A tree in a crowded forest is not fally 
developed. Women wii! never be able to 
fultil God’s idea of a woman till they are 
as free to develop as men ave. 

Mrs. Clara B. Col»y asked leave to say 
a few words in closing. ‘This is not a dis- 
tinct'vely woman’s movement. [t is not 
& woman question, but a human question. 
Wha‘ever the women of this age gain, 
they will give bacz tothe men of the next. 
Every opportunity of the father begets an 
aspiration in the daughter, and the sexes 
inherit crosswise. ‘‘You have not yet seen 
the man who is to be when man is born of 
»freewoman. We are not trying to beat 
you, or to surpass you, bat to develop 
ourselves and grow strong in order to 
heip you.”’ Mrs. Co:by i'lustrated the help 
women might give to men by the beautiful 
old story of Theseus, who found out the 
Minotaur in the midst of the labyrinth by 
the clue of Ariadne’s thread, and thus 
killed the monster that had devoured so 
many youths and maidens. 

The resolations were then passed, and 
after a few pleasant farewell words fron 
the president, Mrs. Howe, the Coogress 
adjourned. 
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DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness. and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness ia the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
| mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that we cannot cure by taking Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


CARD. 
From Mrs. A. 7, FOGG, 80 Boylston St 




















Having transferred that portion of my 
business pertaining to Hygienic Under- 
wear to Miss Philbrook, 175 Tremont St., 
Suite 41, I desire to state she will use my 
Method of Cutting, the same line of goods 
| I have used, and employ my assistants. 


| The fitted patterns of my ous‘omers 
| will enable Miss Philbrook to fill any 
orders that may be sent, and she will take 


every care that the satisfaction I have 


small strip on each side where men and | given shall be continued. 











EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Ladies, 


For Misses, 


boned and with 


n shapin 





PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..............81.75 
“ 601, Pan ” “ Bove Front only......00.0.. 2.00 
= >. Laced Back, Boned Fron: and Back - 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bunes... - 1.50 
°° o> as “ Boned . - 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s, without Bones.... «75 
“ 631, Infants’, ” lel +75 


Children and Infants. 


and may be worn 


full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 


fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a pertect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
prepesee and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 








DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
Ang Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


c le 
wae shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
“ists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


We will ex 
Oue good Agent wanted in every City and Tow 


chauge or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
nin the United States. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


no farther.” That is perfectly useless. To | 


COMBINATION OFFER. 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s Aimerican Common- 
wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





ay sesapoes COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Ps. 
Opens 9th month, vth, 1890. Thirty minutes trom 
Bb St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buil 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For tw 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pensylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
Opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the ci.y admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLAKA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sarda. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP#UIAL practice. © 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term —— about the second Tyectag in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department oi 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 5t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lst; ending May- 
1892. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and ee of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


: Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving EKLEOPRICAL and VaP +R BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatmen', when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘ffice Hvars, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. —m 


FREE HEAT. 





























The Lamp toat lights your room will also Heat It 


IF YOU USE A 


FALLS HEATER. 


For description and price address 
THe Woman's JouRNAL, 
3 Park Street,"Boston, Mass. 
KCENICS itrerGompininu, Biter 
ness, Constipation, Headach. and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady cantake these 
Pl LLS pte dA much larger than 
\25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S fnry 
WINE OF COCA SERVE Toxic’ sn 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





liable BRAIN AND 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 

















DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 


The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that ts 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. tron rods are 
heated to welding point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nai's are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 





will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some biacksmiths be 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as come unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 





_ This Charm ng Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. rice $2.d0, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose 1o cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AWD KILL YOUR HORSES. 


AVA 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, M1.; Providence, R. I. 
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Ne. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside Vg ee and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little pau. No. 7 illustrates how the 

Shoulder Brace 
ital ever constructed. 
>  . is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
6 Ul 
hich supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. filo or tenon) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal 

Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 

desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by f om from compression. 

For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or en exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 

Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The omy same that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are a'ways soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appr ted. * 
K D ESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. Of 
wiry tif F ba hits MA Lay RESSES.. piece; always in 1 Oo} no part can become dis. 
placed or bunchy. 
ND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
1 F -PROOF MATT 
KN BAS a WATER-5 RO ‘A be depend 
are used in Hospi 
AILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ter than m8 hair. s 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
ways receiv ghest © mmendation from all who have used them. 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
being on 


warp threads of the fabrics cross at right — 4 in the back, there- 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 
Zz ) 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
TED LLED CHURCH A 
ESSES AND BO P,CUSHIONS. 
» where they are liable to be soiled. 
F H 
KN itTED Ff ILLING FOR HORSE 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by 





it ts 
con- 








THE FLYNT WAIST 
tnads is slirank before out, the only one which in its naturel 
struction contains a 
Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 
reoomse’ dipinced or “ouked “We manateotare paadiog or scaling for all purposts, and’ woere 


SHOULDER BRACE 


by ensuring in every waist the most su: 
Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
mee he best gE e world. main elastic and keep t 
an emergency. 
four years; protects the iat P.. STEAM 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softu.ess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


FACTORY AT CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 
The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dwry. 
Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 











ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 





The best and most re 
504 Washington,jOor. Bedford 8t., Bosto . 


places of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON. | vator in Crawlev’a Store. 
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PREMIUM NOTICES. 


There is no better way to promote equal 
rights than to jncrease the circulation of 


the woman suffrage papers. We offer the 
following inducements to our friends to 
work for new subscribers : 

For one new subscriber, at the introduc- 
tory price of $1.50 for the first year, we 
will give either of the following: 

1. The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker, com- 
piled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Lucy E. Anthony. A vol- 
ume of reading:, recitations, poems and 
dialogues bearing on equal rights. 

2. Mrs. Opie’s celebrated treatise on 
Lying. This is a vivid and forcible presen- 
tation of the evils of falsehood, and 
especially of so-called ‘‘white lies.” It is 
offered as a premium at the suggestion of 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who believes this book 
may be of great use in combating the too 
prevalent vice of insincere speech. Paper 
covers. 

3. The Woman's Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 

4. Any of the fifty Star Juveniles, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard; for instance: 
‘The Miner Boy and his Monitor,” ‘‘The 
Career of John Ericsson.” 

5. “All Around the Year,” an Illustra- 
ted Calendar with a silver chain. 

6. The Young Scientist. A Story of the 
Agassiz Association. 

7. The Strike of a Sex. By George N. 
Miller. This book treats with force and 
delicacy the difficult question of unwel- 
come and excessive maternity. Paper 
covers. 

8. The Duties of Women. 
Power Cobbe. Paper covers. 

9. The Subjection of Women. 
Stuart Mill. Paper covers. 

10. The Birds’ Christmas Carol, a de- 
lightful and entertaining book for chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The publishers have brought out a new 
edition to meet the immense demand for 
this amusing and touching story. 

11. The Woman Suffrage Cook Book. 
Compiled by Mrs. Hattie A. Burr. This 
book contains hundreds of valuable 
receipts, contributed by women who be- 
lieve in equal rights. It ought to dissipate 
forever the delusion that woman suffra- 
gists do not know how to cook. 

12. Jack the Fisherman. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. A striking and remarkable 
tale of heredity. 

13. Timothy’s Quest. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

14. The Story of Patsy. 
as Wiggin. 

Fortwo new subscribers, at $1.50 each, 
we will send either of the following: 

1. Political Essays. By James Russell 


By Frances 


By John 


By Kate Doug- 


Lowell. 

2. Literary and Political Addresses. 
By James Russell Lowell. 

3. A Humble Romance, and Other 


Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

4. A New England Nun and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. This in- 
cludes ‘‘A Church Mouse” and “The Re- 
volt of Mother,” both of which werecopied 
into the WOMAN’s JOURNAL at the time of 
their first appearance, and attracted much 
attention. 

5. In the Cheering-up Business. By 
Mary Catherine Lee. 

6. Power through Repose. 
wise and much-needed book.” 

7. Far West Sketches. By Jessie Ben- 
ton Frémont. 

8. Grandmother Grey. An illustrated 
book suitable for Christmas. 

9. White Slaves. By Rev. L. A. Banks. 
An account of poor wage-earners in Bos- 
ton. 

10. A Lost Hero, with 30 illustrations. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

11. Daily Strength for Daily Needs. One 
of the very best books of selections for 
every day. . 

12. Life and Letters of Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 

13. Emily Dickinson’s Poems. Edited 
by T. W. Higginson and Mabel Loomis 
Todd. 

14. James Freeman Clarke. Autobi- 
ography, Diary and Correspondence. Ed- 
ited by Edward Everett Hale. 


MRE. AND MES. CAMPBELL SURPRISED. 


Des MOoIngs, Ia. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


On Wednesday, Oct. 21, about twenty- 
five equal suffragists decided that they 
could eojoy this lovely weather in no way 
so well as by driving to ‘*The Pines” and 
surprising Mr. and Mrs. Campbell by a 
call and a small token of our esteem. The 
ride was delightful, the surprise complete, 
the beauties of their home much admired, 
the exchange of thought interesting, the 
refreshments enjoyable, and the pleasure 
evinced by Mr. and Mrs. Campbell,—so 
dear to all our hearts for the brave words 
they have spoken and the time they have 
given to advance the cause upon which, as 
we think, the good of humanity rests,— 
made, for those who were p:ivileged to be 
there, not only a present enjoyment, but a 
glad retrospect for the future. F. 


“A very 








MASACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.—The League held a meet- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. Louise Buse)l, 
October 21. The occasion was a very er- 
joyable one, and it is to be regretted thata 
larger number of those who are known to 
be, as well as those who should be, inter- 
ested in the movement, were not present. 
A gratifying and hopeful feature was that 
several young women took an active part, 
thus manifesting their interest and desire 
to help the cause. Mrs. J. W. Smith pre- 
sided, and gave notice of the approaching 
Fair of the state Suffrage Association. 
Mention was also made of a class in 
political economy which it is expected 
will shortly be formed in East Boston. 
Miss Grace Strong contributeda whistling 
solo, accompanied on the piano by Miss 
Clara Dutton. Miss Louise Hopkins read, 
in a very acceptable manner, the “ah 
Ming Tragedy,” by Co). T. W. Higginson. 


Mise Blanche Busell read a well-written 


original essay,showing the right and justice 
of suffrage for women. An informa! dis- 
cussion followed, and the meeting closed 
with the reading by Miss Hopkins of 
“The Vine Theory,” and music by Miss 
Strong. 


DORCHESTER.—The League met at the 
house of Mrs. F. W. G. May, on Wednes- 
day of last week, to sew for the Fair. A 
social tea followed. 


Roxspury.—The League held its first 
meeting of the season, on the 17th inst., 
with Mrs. and Miss Foote. There was a 
good attendance, and much interest in dis- 
cussion of plans for work, especially for 
the coming M. W.S. A. Fair. Miss Helen 
Bullard, vocal teacher at 202 West Chester 
Park, rendered several songs in a very 
pleasing and artistic manner. 


SOMERVILLE.—The first meeting of the 
League after the summer vacation was 
held at the house of Mrs. M. P. Lowe, on 
Wednesday,Oct. 7. The question of wom- 
en on the School Board was discussed, 
and the ladies resolved to do all in their 
power to obtain suitable candidates to 
represent them in Wards 1 and 2, both 
still unrepresented by any women. The 
League voted to have a cake table at the 
coming Fair. under the management of 
Mrs. Martha B. Pitman. The last half hour 
was occupied in reading a book upon 
social questions, followed by a free in- 
forma) discussion. 


MALDEN.—The League held the first 
meeting of the season on Wednesday even- 
ing,Oct.21. The president being ahsent,the 
chair was occupied by Dr. C. M. Nord- 
strom. The secretary gave an informal 
report of the Middlesex County Suffrage 
Convention held at Waltham last month. 
Pivns of work for the coming season were 
discussed. Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett. who 
has served two years on the Schoo! Board, 
having declined a re-nomination, the 
League will present Mrs. Minnie Wade as 
a candidate for the office. at the city elec- 
tion in December. The League are mak- 
ing arrang+ ments for a public meeting in 
the interest of school suffrage, about the 
middle of November, at which Rev. Lor- 
enza Haynes, of Waltham, will be the 
principal speaker. Other public meetings 
are expected to follow during on winter. 

. F.8., Sec. 


WoORCESTER.—At the annual meeting of 
the League this month, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Miss 8S. A. 
Henshaw; lst Vice-President, Mr. A. S. 
Roe; 2d Vice-President, Mrs. Ella M. 
Briggs; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Foster ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Belle A. Howe; Elective 
members of Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Jennie T. Tracy and Mrs. Mary A. Whee- 
lock. A committee was appointed to re- 
ceive donations for the Fair, each member 
being expected to solicit aid among her 
friends. It is not proposed to sew at the 
meetings, but to read and discuss ‘‘The 
Citizen and Neighbor.” It is possible that 
one meeting in each month may be held in 
the evening, as that will give an opportu- 
nity for gentlemen to attend, and will in- 
troduce the social element. At these meet- 
ings the programme will be as waried as 
possible, that interest may be awakened in 
the guests who may be present. 

E. E. Foster, Sec'y. 


CoNcORD. —The League resumed its reg- 
ular meetings the last Saturday in Sep- 
tember. The principal business, after the 
election of officers, was planning for the 
Fair, and for local work. The latter we 
hope to open with a lecture by Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer. But the burden of our talk 
for one afternoon was how best to raise 
money for our local work, and for the Fair. 
We confess to being somewhat ‘tat sea” 
about how to do it, but trust as the season 
advances we shall be able to accomplish 
something in both flelds. Our work goes 
steadily forward in a quiet way. A. H.B. 


FALL RIvER.—The League has started 
to make up a dozen sheets for the Fair. 


+++ 
*<e+ 





Hous Street THEATRE.—The second and 
last week's engagement of the Lyceum Theatre 
Company closes to-day. ‘“‘Old Heads and Young 
Hearts,’ by Boucicault, will long be remem- 
bered by the large and fashionable audience 
which witnessed it. The play was handsomely 
staged, and the scenic effects and properties 
were all that could be desired. Manager Froh- 
man’s company in all their repertoire were excel- 
lent. Joseph Jefferson and W. J. Florence will 
follow the Lyceum Theatre company on Mon- 
day. This engagement is limited to eight per- 
formances, and will be the only appearance in 
Boston this season of these noted players. 
Messrs. Jefferson and Florence do not play to- 
gether after this season. Their company is a 
strong one, and includes Mrs. John Drew, J. H. 
Barnes, W. F. Owen, Viola Allen, G. W. Den- 
ham, Carrie Jackson and Joseph Warren. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday aud Thursday 
evenings, and Wednesday and Saturday mati- 
nees, will be devoted to “The Rivals.’’ On 
Friday and Saturday evenings, ‘‘Heir at Law” 
will be the programme. 





ENTERPRISE AT CiNTON. 

A recent visit to the picturesque town of Canton 
was the scene of much pleasure and information 
as to the remarkable progress and prosperity 
that has attended the efforts of its citizens to 
make it a leading manufacturing centre. Canton 
has a history with which the names of some of 
our most eminent citizens have been continuously 
associated since the days of the Revolution and 
Paul Revere. There was evidence of thrift and 
prosperity on every hand; and the watchword 
seemed to be industry, growth and progress. In 
no instance was this fact more conspicuously 
illustrated than in the case of the “Knitted Mat- 
tress Company,’’ whose new manufactory affords 
another sign of the prosperity of the town, and of 
the enterprising corporation which it represents. 
An inspection of this novel and busy establishment 
was one of the principal pleasures of our visit. 
We call it novel because it is the only establish- 
ment of its kind in the world, and, like many 
another industry, is solely the product of the New 
England inventive brain. It is as yet only ten 
years old, and it would seem that it is destined 
to work a revolution in the manufacture of 
mattresses, table pads, carpet lining, cushions 
and a number of kindred articles used in bedding, 
upholstery, etc. The new factory has been built 
with every modern inprovement which science and 
ingenuity can suggest; and to watch the working 
of its machinery, with its seemingly intelligent 
movements and action, fills one with feelings of 
astonishment. It does its work more faithfully 
and a hundred-fold more quickly than can be 
done by human hands. To take a bale of cotton 
and manufacture it by machinery into a variety 
of articles hitherto filled with feathers, or hair, 
or “‘excelsior,’’ or some other animal! or vegetable 
product, is indeed a feat of no ordinary charac- 
ter, on account of the pecular nature of the cotton 
and its liability to wad up and harden under 
ordinary treatment. Under the knitting and 
weaving process of this company, all their goods 
are light and elastic, and hold their shape indefi- 
nitely, while nothing need be said of the health- 
fulness and cleanliness of pure cotton wool in 
comparison with hair and feathers; its virtues of 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer. All 
the raw cotton is cleansed, purified and refined 
as it passes through the various stages, from the 
opening room to the feathery lint room, thence 
into the feeder, which automatically supplies the 
carding machines, from which it makes its way 
through the coiler in a continuous feathery rope 
of nearly an inch in diameter. Here comes a 
very vital point in making the material ready for 
the loom. The feathery ropes are now placed 
upon the cotton winding machines, one of which, 
called the ‘‘untwisted filling,’’ is a marvel of inge- 
nuity. This passes two threads spirally around 
the cotton rope, making that delicate substance 
strong enough to b? woven. Were it not for 
this ingenious machine, with its spiral motion 
and double thread-winding action, which 1s the 
invention of Mr. Geo. F. Sumner, it would be 
impossible to manufacture these durable articles 
out of single ropes of refined cotton. There are 
six twisting machines, nine looms and five card- 
ing machines constantly in use. A woven fabric 
three inches in thickness is produced by this 
company, which they claim is the thickest tex- 
tile fabric made in the world by machinery. It 
is used for mattresses, pillows, etc. 

The new factory is of brick, two stories, with 
a basement 40x150 feet, and stands within about 
500 feet of the main road. It is in one of the most 
picturesque parts of Canton, in open and health 
ful grounds, and the building is constructed on 
humanitarian principles; that is, the proprietors 
seem to believe that their employees should have 
plenty of light and air; and certainly in this re- 
spect the new factory is a model for other manu- 
facturers tocopy. The rooms are spacious, and 
are simply perfection for the purposes for which 
they are designed. Hundreds of testimonials 
attest the eminent satisfaction these goods have 
given during the past few years, and among the 
awards at public exhibitions have been medals 
from the Charitable Mechanics’ Association and 
from the State Fair at Worcester. Among the 
testimonials are many from physicians and 
matrons in U. S. government hospitals. The 
success of this company has been largely due to 
the enterprise, sagacity and intelligent manage- 
ment of its principal officers, Mr. George F. 
Sumner, President and General Manager, and 
Mr. Fred W. Sumner, Treasurer and Superin- 
tendent. They are gentlemen who are popular 
both at home and in the business world, respected 
by their employees, and honorable and just in 
their dealings wiih their patrons and the public. 





Giose THEATRE.—The welcome which the 
famous actress, Mme. Modjeska, received at the 
Globe Theatre in her opening play, as Rosalind, 
in ‘‘As You Like It,’’ last Monday, must have 
been very gratifying to her, and highly entertain- 
ing to the large audience assembled to witness 
her great acting. When one considers how many 
years this great actress has been tefore the 
public, it is truly remarkable the vivacity and 
youthful buoyancy that she infuses intoall parts 
of the play. Her costume was a perfect sym- 
phony of color, and presented as beautiful a pic- 
ture as could be desired. Every detail of her 
performances is characterized by a delightful 
completeness. The stage settings are excellent 
and the support is admirable. Mme. Modjeska’s 
engagement is only for one week longer. On 
Monday evening the new tragic drama, ‘‘The 
Tragic Mask,”’ will have its first production on 


any stage, and promises to afford Mme. Mod- 
jeska fine opportunities. Saturday evening, 


Macbeth. 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
Up sae — as on 3 BI ee 
ugs, Furniture, e ea t 
Process. Beddi ng Dia ected an on tbh hey 

extra for expressage. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 


927 Harrison Avenue. 























ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School. 





CARLYLE PETERSILEA'S LITERARY WORKS. 


“ PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 


BEGINNING TO END.” 


This book contains information of inestimable value to 
the Teacher or Student of Music. 


A feature of the greatest importance is Steinert’s History of the Piano, from 
the Clavichord of the 16th century to the present marvel of this century. the 
Steinway Piano, illustrated with cuts, many of them representing valuable old 
keyed instruments in the collection of M. Steinert, of New Haven. Seventy-five 


cents, Sent postpaid to any address. 





“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY”... 


Cloth, $1.00. 


(A Response to Howells’ ‘‘Undiscovered Oountry.’’) 


“OCEANIDES,” A Psychical Novel. .. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest 
consideration and warmest commendation from men and women 
of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


ERNST VON HIMMEL PUBLISHING CO., 


62 Boylston Street, - 


Boston, Mass. 


—OB— 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 








tle free to any address with three two-cent stau ps. 


Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used yourE ixir in my 


> always find it as long as I am around. 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and everything 
he could think of, and sold to this man, He has taken the whole four ring- 
bones off with Elixir, 


TUTTLES ELIXIR ! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
$100 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 


cords, ¢ ashe, splint, shoe-Doils when first started, and callous of ic kinds, 
Never fils t» relieve spayins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FAM- 
ILY E LIXI R cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrha@a, | mtd bot- 


Send for circular, 
BRISTOL, CONN,, Feb. 19, 1891, 
barn 


fora year, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair, Ihave been using it on my horse 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has teal! appearances cured bim. e has 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him 
you said it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
not show any lameness, It is the most wonderful Jiniment I ever saw, 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come, 
It was in our loeal pane ts about the horse being cured, and a great man 

have been to me to know where they can getit. 1 tell at my barn they will 


One of my neighbors bought a colt 


Yourstruly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 508, 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 
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STEVENS 
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DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in dauy use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,00U in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union will hold their Fall meeting Oct. 27,3 P. M., 
at the Union rooms on Boylston Street. 





Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Consultation 
from 3 to 5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘‘Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. lst 
NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 








| 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., | 


may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. 


| 


Both rooms, including use of camp- | 


chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One | 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





arts of the U.S. desirin 

ew York can secure first-c Au 

accommodations at low rates in a private family 

= the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
» Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 

San. and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 

ences exchanged. 


Ladies from all 
visit Brooklyn or 





415 Columbus Avenue, corner of Holyoke 8t., 
next to Grand Hotel, Suite 3, one flight. A very 
pleasant, supny room. Steam heat, adjoins bath- 
room, with hot and cold water; private family. 

Rent, $20 a month. Meals at the Grand Café or 
with family next door. Apply from 3 to 5 P.M 
or evenings, to Miss WALDRON. 


MISS ANDREWS 
Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Best of References can be given. 


171 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sine Habit Cured in 10 
NPIUM::: 8 No pay till cured. 
Br. 70 STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohioe 



















LADIES’ 


STRAW AND FELT HATS Made into the Latest 


FALL STYLES, at 


PSTORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. Opposite Temple Place. 


— 


EMERSON) 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


00, > 000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


| ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best moterials by okilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail” to investigate 
fa merits of this Piano before purchasing. 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, eee . 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Wiel) 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin hin Stree 
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